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FOREWORD 


It is the aim of the author of this book to provide an introduction 
to the Christian Doctrine of Salvation and the theology of the 
Church and Sacraments, from the point of view of Anglicanism. In 
writing it, he had in mind several classes of possible readers: first, 
candidates for Holy Orders who might desire and profit by a résumé, 
so to speak, of the essentials, covered more fully in the prescribed 
courses in theological seminaries; secondly, those men “reading for 
Orders,” who might use this introduction as a guide and basis for 
their independent study; thirdly, this book has been written with the 
hope that it may appeal to and benefit the educated layman, anxious 
to learn more of the theological bases of his religious faith and 
practice. With this in mind, the writer has tried to avoid, as much as 
possible, theological technicalities, and to keep the discussion at about 
the college level of understanding. It has been the constant endeavor 
of the author to exclude irrelevances, and to be concerned only with 
the things that really matter to an intelligent and well-informed 
churchman. While the writer has made no attempt to be original— 
and, in fact, his indebtedness to others is incalculable—it is his earnest 
hope that this introduction to the Gospel of our Salvation will inspire 
some readers to ponder anew the “unsearchable riches of Christ,” and 
to realize more deeply their privileges and responsibilities as members 


of his Spirit-bearing body, the Church. 
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JESUS’ VIEW OF MAN 


The fundamental presupposition for Christian theology is that the 
facts of human history and of human experience can be fully intelli- 
gible only as they are interpreted in the light of a divine purpose. To 
know that purpose is, therefore, the vital problem. Clearly, it is not 
only a purpose to reveal the nature of God and the meaning and 
value of human life, but also a purpose to redeem sinful men and a 
sinful world by an actual, historical, objective act. Christian Soteri- 
ology is the systematic study of the mighty fact of Salvation through 
Jesus Christ, as it has been realized by countless men and women of 
all sorts and conditions of life. This fact of Salvation necessarily 
involves an estimate of man’s nature and of his need. We begin, 
therefore, with a consideration of that estimate. 

Before attempting to outline our Lord’s actual teaching on man’s 
nature, it will be well to bear in mind one or two preliminary things. 
In the first place, a doctrine of man is always a reflection of one’s 
doctrine of God. As is the doctrine of God, in any faith, so is the 
thought of man in that faith. They act reciprocally, each controlling 
and dominating the other, giving color and content. Knowing the 
kind of God a people worships, it is quite simple to understand what 
conception of man’s value, freedom, and destiny, is naturally in- 
volved. Reading the Gospel story, we all know something of the 
beauty and wonder of Christ’s thought of God, His heavenly Father. 
We know how rich and full in personality was the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Knowing this, we shall expect to find in Jesus’ 
view of man an unparalleled grandeur, freedom, and depth. It is well 
to remember that His hope for man did not rise from His observation 
of man’s natural goodness and nobility; it arose from His own inti- 
macy with God, and His sense of His heavenly Father’s power and 
love. 
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‘A second preliminary fact to remember, is that our Lord’s view of 
man is a religious view. It is in no sense a scientific one. He said 
nothing concerning man’s origin. He assumes without argument or 
explicit statement, that man is a child of God and owes his being to 
the Creator. ‘This is important. It leaves the utmost freedom for 
inquiry. Our Lord has no theory of man’s physical origin. He has not 
closed the door on scientific progress. He has left it open for any 
earnest seeker after truth to follow his light, in this respect, wherever 
it may lead him. 

Finally, it is well to note that Christ’s view of man is based on 
observation. It is not the vision of a dreamer; it was developed in 
closest contact with humanity. There are men who are in love with 
humanity. In fact there is a “religion” of Humanity. Our Lord never 
spoke of “Humanity” or of “Man.” He dealt with men and women 
in their individual needs. There is nowhere in His teaching any 
doctrine of Original Sin, or Guilt, or any suggestion that because of 
Adam’s sin mankind is a mass of perdition. ‘The tremendous wonder 
of His view is that it is not fashioned in solitude, but is built up 
through daily, living contact with sinning men and women. He did 
not come with any preconceived theory, determined to find it con- 
firmed in every heart. He came to find what was in each individual 
heart and only what was there. Hence, He saw in every man such a 
height and depth, such infinite variety as no man has ever seen 
before, or has seen since. Nor did He hold, as some sentimentalists 
have held, that man is perfectly good and noble at heart. He believed 
that in every man there were undreamed-of possibilities both for good 
and evil. He knew that the eye might be so evil that the whole body 
might be full of darkness; and yet He knew that there was a home- 
sickness for the things of God in the soul of every prodigal. He did 
not teach the universality of sin; He assumed it. He knew that out of 
the heart of man spring adulteries, and lusts, and hates and murders. 
And yet He knew also that we, who are so vile, can still give good 
gifts to our children. ‘The view of man that Jesus has given us is out- 
standing and absolutely unique in this: that it was developed not 
through painful cogitation, nor in the dreams of solitude, but in 
daily, living contact with men and women. 

Coming now to the teaching itself, the first thing to note is that 
in His thought of man, as in His love for man, Jesus made the indi- 
vidual the unit. He did not deal with men on a scale of ten, or fifty, 
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or a hundred. He dealt with men, thought of them, lived for them, 
and died for them on the scale of one. This, of course, seems to us a 
commonplace. Yet every student of history knows that our common- 
places were once incredibilities. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say 
that Jesus discovered the individual. In the ancient world, the tribe 
or the family was the unit. Among the early Hebrews, the nation 
was the unit. The aid and protection of heaven was always sought, 
in the days before Christ came, because men were members of a 
tribe or family or nation. The coming of Jesus, however, changed all 
this forever. The individual was separated out from every relationship 
and the truth proclaimed that man was in himself the object of God’s _ 
care. 


There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth, 

Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; it is 
not God’s will that one of them should perish. 


For one coin the woman swept the house; for one sheep the 
shepherd left the flock; for one son, and him a wretched wastrel, the 
father mourned in his lonely home. This new teaching has, as all 
men know, affected Christendom in countless ways. It has given a 
new spirit to literature. It has cast a new meaning upon Art. It has 
manifested itself most clearly in new emphases and interests in 
scientific research. 

Coupled with this new view of Jesus is something deeper still, 
namely, our Lord’s teaching that the individual, as such, is of infinite 
value in the eyes of God. In the ancient world a man’s value was 
estimated, almost inevitably, in proportion to his learning, or his 
power, or his wealth. As over against this, our Lord proclaims over 
and over again, that the thing of infinite worth to God is not man 
as learned, or powerful, or rich, but man as man. Take away from 
him all his artistic accomplishments, strip him of all his power and 
wealth, call him a sorry prodigal, sunken in misery, trampled upon 
and enslaved—still, even then, our Lord teaches, in God’s eyes man 
is of incalculable worth. This is, indeed, the deepest mystery of indi- 
vidual personality, that man, even at his vilest, should be of infinite 
value to God. 

It is true, also, that this teaching about man makes obvious our 


\ 
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Lord's thought of sin, which proceeds naturally from His thought of 
God. For God is the holy Father. This is central. Our intimacy with 
our heavenly Father is broken by sin; and therein lies our Lord’s 
hatred of it. It is just because man is so precious in the eyes of God 
that the disfigurements of sin are so abhorrent to Jesus. When one 
has low thoughts of personality, he has low conceptions of the power 
of evil. When one has lofty views of man, sin and evil stand out in 
their stark terribleness and reality. It is because man, even at his — 
lowest, is of infinite worth to God, that our Lord was always merci- 
ful and loving to the sinner, but always pitiless toward the sin. 
' Sin, in Jesus’ teaching, is not sensuousness but, fundamentally, 
_disobedience. By disobeying the known Will of God, man, inevi- 
tably, cuts himself off from intimacy with his heavenly Father. The 
point we must not forget is that our Lord’s hatred of sin was not 
based so much on the fact that it brings pain and grief to God, but 
more definitely, on the truth that it wreaks so much havoc and 
irreparable misery on a being who is so infinitely precious. ‘The sin- 
fulness of sin consists in the fact that it mars the intimacy of our 
relationship to our Father, and makes impossible the development of 
“our selves and souls and bodies” into that beauty and perfection for 
which they are destined. 

Again, our Lord’s view of man naturally involves man’s immor- 
tality. In Jesus’ thought, man’s immortality rests on the fact that he 
is a child of God. There had been philosophers in the days before 
Christ (notably Plato) who had discussed from every angle the 
problem of life after death, and had built up what they believed to 
be unassailable arguments for its certainty. Our Lord, however, never 
discusses immortality. For Him it is a thing to be assumed. ‘There can 
be no other destiny for a being so dear to God as man. Since men are 
His sons, they must share in His immortality. In the Parable of the 
Rich Young Man and Lazarus, the beggar is pictured as resting on 
Abraham’s bosom, which was meant to indicate a happy existence 
hereafter (Luke 16:19 ff.). Similarly, in Jesus’ account of Judgment 
Day, those who had devoted their lives to the service of their less 
fortunate brothers, are described as inheriting in the future a King- 
dom prepared for them from the beginning (Matt. 25:34 ff.). Again, 
in His final words to His disciples, He told them of a dwelling place 
He was going to prepare for them in the hereafter (Jno. 16:2). 
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Likewise, He promised the repentant thief that he should be with 
Him that day in Paradise (Luke 23:43). 

It is true, however, that sometimes He definitely asserts the fact 
of a resurrection and a future state. In His dispute with the Saddu- - 
cees, for example, who were trying to trip Him up through the 
fanciful case of the woman who had married seven husbands, He 
refutes them by saying: | 


As to the dead and the fact that they rise, have you never 
read in the Book of Moses, in the passage about the Bush, how 
God spoke to him thus, “I am the God of Abraham and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob’? He is not God of dead men 


but of living. You are greatly mistaken.! 
In conclusion we may say that Jesus believed and taught that 


every man is now and forever the Father’s child, and is so precious 
to the heart of God that He will never leave him nor forsake him. 


1. Mark 12:18-27; Matt. 22:23-33; Luke 20:27-40. 
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MAN’S CONSTITUTIVE NATURE 


In His teaching about man as a child of God, infinitely precious in 
God's sight, our Lord is not promulgating a new doctrine. While 
it is obvious that “He touched nothing that He did not adorn,” it is 
abundantly clear that here He is merely re-emphasizing a truth 
which had its roots in very early days among the Hebrews, the 
implications of which had, to a great extent, been forgotten. He was 
appealing to a people who had a long development of religion behind 
them, and who were greatly perplexed by the problem of sin and 
evil. It is evident that He accepted, without question, the conclu- 
sions which had been reached by His people concerning man’s basic 
nature. The background of all consideration of man’s nature was the 
theory based upon the story told in the first three chapters of the 
Book of Genesis. ‘This story has been largely accepted as revealed 
truth. However, it is well to remember that it was the product of 
experience and reflection. It was an attempt to explain the problems 
of life, to account for its trials, and tribulations and woes. We may 
call the story a “myth,” ie., an attempt to interpret the facts of life 
when knowledge, of a scientific nature, was very scanty. We may be 
certain that the conclusions reached by these ancient Hebrew thinkers 
as they pondered this strange life of theirs, embody the very essen- 
tials about man’s nature. In other words, this story expresses the 
truth, but not truth in historical form, but in mythical form. 

Let us now turn to this story and try to determine its ultimate 
significance in regard to the truth concerning the nature of man. 
The section which we are concerned with here is Chapter I, Verses 
26-28: 


And God said: “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness; and let him have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
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and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth.” And God created man in His own image, in the image 
of God created He him; male and female created He them. 


(We shall consider the problem of man’s sin and the Fall in the next 
chapter. ) 

Here, at once, we find two fundamental truths: 

1. Man is capable of entering into fellowship with God and of 
thus becoming a member of His Kingdom. ‘Therefore, communion 
between God and man is possible. 

2. Man belongs to an order of being higher than any other 
creature. That is to say, man is not an animal. He is essentially 
different from the animal creation. Man is, therefore, the supreme 
object of God’s love. 

In theological language, the first of these truths is called the doc- 
trine of the Image of God (imago dei); and the second is known as 
the doctrine of Man’s domination over the Creation. 

Because man is created in God’s image, religion is to be thought 
of as a reciprocal communion between God and man. It expresses 
itself as a never-ending “traffic” between heaven and earth. Created 
in God’s image, man has the capacity to become a child of God, in 
the deepest sense, and a member of His Kingdom. The Image of God 
consists of all those characteristics which enable him to have commu- 
nion with his Deity and fellowship with his brother men. He is a 
responsible personal being, “created in love and for love.” He con- 
sists of a body, which links him to the animal creation, and of a soul 
or spirit, the true seat of his personality. The body, the instrument 
of the soul or spirit, has its own natural instincts, all of which are, in 
themselves, good, and, as such, to be respected and used for wise and 
holy ends. Yet the physical part of man, certainly, is the lower part, 
and must be largely subjected to the higher spiritual life which 
makes man akin to God. 

When one calls to mind the laws of the physical body, its de 
mands, needs, and impulses, one would find it difficult to conceive a 
more drastic form of discipline than is found on this earthly plane, in 
the compulsory union of spirit and a material body. Yet we must 
believe that even man’s outward form is, in some wonderful way, 
capable of showing forth the Divine Nature; and this is confirmed 
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by the words of St. Paul: “Christ, for in Him dwelleth all the full- 
ness of the Godhead, bodily.”? 

In spite of all the humiliations and degradations to which the 
human body may be subjected, it is, in its noblest form, capable of 
setting forth the divine attributes. The earth-life is necessary to the 
development, and, in the sense of completeness, to the perfection of 
the soul. Not only is the body the means of self-expression, but it 
provides the conditions under which the soul shall live and grow. 
Through its encasement in the flesh, the spirit finds the isolation and 
detachment necessary for the preservation of its individuality. 

Yet man is “spirit” in the essence of his nature, i.e., the Image of 
God. We may think of a man’s soul as pre-existent as a “thought” 
of God, and subsequently individualized. “We are haunted forever 
by the eternal mind.” Our souls have come from God, “of whom and 
through whom, and to whom are all things.” We come from God 
and to God we go. This world is a nursery designed by God for the 
express purpose of growing souls. Every soul begins to work as such 
when it enters this human life of ours. The spirit, created by God 
as an embryo, must be nurtured and protected in order to come to its 
destined completeness. 


Unlike things, whether material or physiological, and unlike 
what theology teaches concerning God, the human self partly is, 
and wholly hopes to be. Each self is, of course, characterized by 
its present conscious state, but its present conscious state forms 
only a small portion of its nature.? 


It is obvious that none of the basic elements of the self, such as 
will, reason, wisdom, and love are fully realized in all their poten- 
tiality in any man. A Christian, however, believes that, in union with 
Christ, man shall at the last correspond to and fulfill, and expand in 
fulfilling, all the unexplored possibilities of his personal being. 


We all with unveiled face, reflecting as a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, are transformed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as from the Lord, the Spirit.‘ 


2. Col. 2:8,9. 
3. Pratt, Matter and Spirit (New York: Macmillan, 1922), p. 40. 
4. II Cor. 3:17,18. 
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Since, therefore, man is made in the image of God, he is, to 
some degree, like God. He possesses a mind, and his mind or reason 
must resemble God’s own reason. It is this truth that makes it pos- 
sible for man to understand something of God’s nature and that of 
the world which He has created. Again, since man is made in God's 
image, he is a moral being, capable of distinguishing between good 
and evil. Thus, he is conscious of his responsibility to the author of 
his being, who has endowed him with all the powers that he pos- 
sesses. Again, created in the image of God, man is capable of love, 
for the love which he experiences and is able to express is in him but 
the reflection of that attribute which is supreme in God’s own nature. 
And, finally, since man is made in God’s image, he is able, in some 
degree, to transcend the limitations of time and space and to appre- 


hend directly God Himself and to ally himself with His holy 
purposes. 

The truth that man is created in the image of God is funda- 
mental to the entire content of Christian doctrine. On any other 
supposition the sum total of the Christian body of faith would be 
unintelligible, for this truth implies four things that are basic: 


First, that man can know God and enter into communion with 
Him. 

Secondly, that sin, as disobedience to, or rebellion against man’s 
Creator and Preserver, mars and defaces His image which, in fact, 
constitutes man’s true nature. 

Thirdly, that God’s holy Spirit, entering into the soul of man, as 
the principle of its true life, can empower it and “possess” it for His 
own. 

Fourthly, that God can become truly man, because there is such 
affinity between the human and the divine as is expressed in this 
doctrine. 


A word must be said concerning the doctrine of man’s domina- 
tion over the animal creation. The truth implied here is that man is 
the crown of God’s Creation. As men exist for God, so all other 
created beings exist for man. All creatures are means to one end, 
namely, that of disciplining and training man that he may be fitted 
to enter that Kingdom which God has prepared for him. Man has, 
so to speak, a divine right over all other created things. Involved in 
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this right is the responsibility to use it in the way and for the pur- 
poses for which it was conferred. We cannot do just what we please 
with these lesser creatures; they are, in some way, capable of minis- 
tering to our higher spiritual life, and for that purpose they were 
created. 


NoTE: ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SOUL 


There is little in the Bible concerning the origin of man’s soul. 
It was inevitable, however, that interest in this problem should soon 
arise, and three theories were promulgated in the early years of the 


Church’s life. 


1. The Pre-existence theory 


This theory was enunciated by Origen, an important Alexan- 
drian theologian of the third century. According to him, all human 
souls were created at the beginning of God’s creative activity, before 
the Creation of the worlds, as angelic spirits. All of them sinned 
Cwith the exception of the one to be implanted in Jesus) and were, 
as a punishment, transferred into material bodies. Life, on this earth 
. is, therefore, a disciplinary process on the completion of which the 
soul, having passed, if necessary, through many bodily existences, 
' will be restored to its original condition. The bodies of men come 
into being through the ordinary course of physical generation. 

This theory may have been suggested by Platonic philosophy, 
though Origen himself defended it as based on Holy Scripture, citing 
such passages as John 9:2, “Master, who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he should be born blind?” and the allegorical account in 
Genesis of the Fall of the finite, pre-existent spirit from the higher to 
the lower sphere, and its hope of restoration; the choice of Jacob in 
preference to Esau as due to merit acquired in a preceding stage of 
existence.° 

The main objection to this theory lies in the fact that it makes 
the body but a temporary prison for the soul, and, hence, no con- 
stituent element of humanity. It is a most extreme form of individ- 
ualism. Each soul is a pure unit created by a distinct fiat, having no 


5. Cf. Rom. 8:19; 9:11 ff. 
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connection with other souls. There is, therefore, no created species, 
no common human nature, no solidarity of mankind. It was inevi- 
table that it should be rejected, and, as a matter of fact, the theory 
was officially condemned at a council of the Church held at Con- 
stantinople in a.p. 540. 


2. Creationism 


This theory was prevalent among the Eastern Church fathers 
(Jerome, Hilary, etc.). According to it, each individual soul is a new 
creation of God de nihilo, at birth or whenever individual existence 
begins, and is joined to a body derived, by the natural process of 
generation, from the parents. “God is daily fashioning souls.”6 Thus, 
the physical part of man is derived, by procreation and propagation, 
from the originally created physical nature of the First Man. So, the 
solidarity of the physical nature is upheld, going back to the first 
creative act. However, according to this theory, the spiritual part of 
man is a new divine act and must, therefore, be pure. Evil, then, 
must have its seat in the body only, i.e., in matter. 


3. Traducianism 


This theory has been generally accepted in the West. In fact, 
Pope Leo asserted it to be a part of the Catholic Faith. In the East 
it has been supported by such important theologians as Gregory of 
Nyssa and Tertullian. 

The first man bore within himself the germ of all mankind. His 
soul was the fountainhead of all human souls. All varieties of human 
nature are but different modifications of that one original, spiritual 
substance. Creation was finally and completely accomplished on the : 
sixth day. As the body is derived from the bodies of the parents, so 
the soul is derived from the souls of the parents—body and soul 
together being formed by natural generation. 

The Biblical basis for this theory is St. Paul’s teaching on the 
connection of the race with Adam and the origin of sin.’ 

The theory entirely accounts for the unity of mankind and 
implies the transmission of sin through the parents. All human nature 


6. Hilary, Tract on Psalm XCI:3. Cf. Jno. 5:17; Ps. 33:15; Zech. 12:1. 
7. Cf£. Rom. 5:12-19; I Cor. 15-22 ff.; Eph. 2:3; Ps. 51:5; Heb. 7:10; 
Gen. 5:3. 
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became corrupt in the original father of the race, and everyone 
inherits a bias toward evil. This is the vitium originis, the blemish 
or taint in the stock which naturally affects the offspring so that all 
are born with its stain upon them. 

Several objections have been urged against this theory. First, that 
it makes man a product of previous circumstances; secondly, that it 
leaves no room for individual free will; and thirdly, that it material- 
izes the soul. While some of these criticisms appear valid, it does 
seem clear that this is the only theory which modern biological 
science could support. Of course, it is impossible to dissect a man 
in any stage of his existence into body and soul. It is equally impos- 
sible to point to any moment when the soul begins to be. From the 
first, in human experience, both are one, and as one are derived from 
the parents. The whole man is derived from the parents. It is not 
correct to say that this process “materializes” the soul. It is just as 
possible to say that it is the soul, all through, in its growth and 
development that determines the body, as to maintain that the body 
determines the soul. The matter cannot be proven either way, espe- 
cially now when such terms as “spirit” and “matter” and the relations 
between them are so ambiguous. 


In conclusion, we may do well to remember what St. Augustine 
pointed out long ago, that all passages from the Bible prove that God 
is the Creator, the Giver, the Framer of the human soul. But how, 
whether by inbreathing it, newly created, or by traduction of it from 
the parents, it nowhere states. 


2e§ CHAPTER THREE 6® 


THE FALL AND ORIGINAL SIN 


Man, according to the Old Testament writings, and as assumed by 
our Lord Himself, was created in the Image of God, and destined for 
eternal fellowship with Him. However, it soon became painfully 
evident that despite this lofty endowment, his actual state was, and 
is, in direct contradiction to his nature, for man is a sinner. The 
inevitable question is: How did this come about? To be sure, the 
Old Testament writers, like Jesus Himself, were more concerned 
with the fact of sin than with theories of its ultimate origin. How- 
ever, there arose in later Judaism, from reflection about realized 
sinfulness, several theories explanatory of this experience. 


1. The Adam and Eve story! 


Adam, the father of the whole human race, tempted by his wife, 
Eve, sinned. It is supposed, therefore, that his sinfulness, i.e., his 
“fallen” human nature, has been transmitted to all his posterity by 
the process of natural generation. The whole race, therefore, is 


involved in Adam’s Fall, Adam’s Guilt, and Adam’s Penalty. 
2. The “Watchers” theory 


The “Watchers” were spirits, or angels, thought of as dwelling 
in Heaven, ceaselessly “watching” the Almighty, ready to carry out, 
instantly, His demands. These “sons of God” descended to the earth 
and united themselves with the daughters of men. The result of this 
unnatural union was a race of giants, which introduced wickedness 
and evil into our world.? 


1. Gen. 2:3. : 


2. Ethiopic Book of Enoch. I En. VI-XI; fragments from the Book of 
Noah. 
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3. The “Evil Imagination” theory 


This theory was developed by the later Rabbis and is based upon 
Gen. 6:5. It is most fully enunciated in Ecclesiasticus 15:11-17. 
Briefly, according to this theory, God has created two mutually 
antagonistic powers; the Evil Imagination (yecer) within the human 
soul, and the Mosaic Law, without. Man possesses sufficient freedom 
of the will to be able to choose the one or the other as a guide for 
life. His choice of the Evil Imagination has brought sin and evil into 


the world. This theory still has a dominant place in the creed of 
Orthodox Judaism. 


In Christendom, the background of all consideration of man’s 
nature is based on the Adam story. The main lines of the historical 
Christian conception of man were laid down by St. Paul and fixed 
by St. Augustine. The great passages in the fifth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans state clearly St. Paul’s view. The significant 
verse is, 


As through one man sin entered into the world, and through 
sin death, and so death passed to all mankind in turn, in that 
all sinned. 


Thus, the universality of sin is related to the connection of the 
human race with Adam. Man’s humanity is derived from him, and 
his Fall has its results in all men. There is assumed in Adam, before 
the Fall, a state of original righteousness. However, because of 
Adam’s sin, the whole human race, in the offspring of Adam, is 
corrupt in nature. Since, however, Christ was not naturally engen- 
dered, but supernaturally (by the Virgin Birth),* His nature is not 


3. This seems to be a deduction from the observed fact that all men die, 
ie., suffer the penalty pronounced upon Adam himself, rather than from any 
theory that all men, in some sense, sinned in him. Men died because of Adam's 
sin, but also, they themselves sinned. It was, really, the death that they inher- 
ited, though of course, individually, by their own sin, they “justified” the 
penalty of death. 

4. To be sure, the Virgin Birth is not explicitly mentioned by St. Paul. 
Whether he believed in it or knew of it is impossible to say. That our Lord’s 
birth was, in his view, a “supernatural” one is certainly clearly implied in 
many passages. Cf. Rom. 1:2-4; I Cor. 15, etc. 
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so corrupted. In later theologians, this corruption of every man’s 
nature is called Original Sin. The fault and corruption of human 
nature, in itself, is to be distinguished from individual “sins” or 
transgressions, which are, of course, proofs that human nature is 
indeed “fallen.” Moreover, according to St. Paul, accompanying 
Original Sin in man, is Original Guilt; so that everyone born into 
the world is deserving of God’s wrath and damnation. 

The greatest of the interpreters of St. Paul was St. Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo, in North Africa. Although many of his extreme 
views have been rejected by the Church, it is almost impossible to 
understand St. Paul’s doctrine except through St. Augustine. In his 
view, Adam, created in the Image of God in a state of unimaginable 
perfection, fell through an act of sheer wickedness. As a consequence 
of this act the entire human race is utterly defiled and depraved, 
since Adam’s sin has been transmitted by physical generation (which, 
in itself is an unclean act) to all his descendants. Men retain just 
enough free will to be accountable for their sin, and to be justly 
punished with eternal perdition. The only escape from this deserved 
fate is, of course, through faith in Christ, signified by Baptism. Thus, 
forced by the power of relentless logic, St. Augustine inevitably 
concluded that unbaptized children must, in fact, inherit Hell. 
Because this does not commend itself to the mind and conscience of 
men today, many have repudiated the entire doctrine, maintaining 
that the so-called “Fall of Man” is a pure legend, and emphasizing 
the fact that when Jesus said of children, “of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” He declared, once and for all, their innocence and 
purity. 

The most interesting and important of recent attempts to re-state 
the doctrine of the Fall and to emphasize its fundamental impor- 
tance, is that of N. P. Williams, in his monumental work, The Ideas 
of the Fall and of Original Sin.5 In this book, the author repudiates 
completely the more terrible features of St. Augustine’s view and 
returns to the Greek Fathers, modified by ideas borrowed from the 
modern conception of evolution and the Neo-Platonic philosophy. 
For him, Original Sin is a defect which involves no depravation or 
guilt. This defect is derived from the pre-human history of life. The 
only begotten Universe is the World Soul, created, originally, in the 


5. CE. pp. 522 ff. 
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Image of its Maker, most mighty and good, most fair and perfect, 


and “free,” personal, and self-conscious.® Then, 


At the beginning of Time, in some transcendental and in- 
comprehensible manner, it turned away from God in the direc- 
tion of Self, thus shattering its own interior being . . . and 
thereby forfeiting its unitary self-consciousness, which it has 
only regained, after years of myopic striving, in sporadic frag- 
ments, which are the separate minds of men and perhaps of 
superhuman spirits. 


This is the “Fall,” by which Creation with all its forms of life, 
became apostate, and explains the struggle and suffering and pain 
“to which Evolution everywhere testifies, and also that inherited 
infirmity of will on account of which we so often cannot do the 
things that we would.” 

It must be pointed out that this eetaandian theory is based on 
no verifiable evidence. It is purely the result of a priori reasoning 
from the inward experience of men. There is no known evidence to 
support any view that the evolutionary process might or ought to have 
been other than it is. It is a theory which argues from an a priori 
supposed knowledge of God, which interprets what God has actu- 
ally done along preconceived ideas of what He must have done, and 
thus ignores any basis of empirical fact. 

The Modernist point of view concerning the nature of sin and 
its origin, has been most clearly presented in the writings of Dr. F. R. 
Tennant.’ | 

A reading of a few contemporary books on psychology will suffice 
to convince one that modern theories of sin tend to reduce quite 
definitely the sphere of human conduct in which it is operative. 
Many modern psychologists, moreover, deny quite completely the 
accompanying consciousness of guilt. Dr. Tennant has not been 
unaffected by these views. Briefly, for him, sin is an “evolutionary 
over-hang” from man’s animal origin. For example, the habit a dog 
has of turning around and around before lying down is an evolu- 
tionary “over-hang.” It belonged to an early stage in the development 


6. Cf. Plato, Timaeus. 
7. CE£. The Origin and Propagation of Sin, and Philosophical cology: 
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of dogs. It was essential then, a part of life. In the same way, the 
primary spurs to sin in man are natural, inborn, neutral instincts 
which belong to man as evolved from a lower creation. They are 
forces necessary to life and to the very preservation of the species. 
They are the bases of our virtues, as well as of our vices. 
Furthermore, one must not forget that sin is a matter of the 
human will. Therefore, it is impossible to talk of man as being in a 
sinful state, in the traditional sense. Man becomes a sinner. He has 
slowly gained in moral status. The inevitable conflict between in- 
stinct and the developing sense of “oughtness,” with all its accom- 
panying misery, so far from being sinful has been and still is the 
means of man’s advance. Man’s will is the vital factor. It is his will 
that calls for his approval or disapproval. It is not the possession of 
appetitive senses which makes man a sinner, but his willing sur- 
render to them. Sin is, therefore, an “evolutionary over-hang”; and 
its universality may be accounted for by assuming that conscience is 
a later development of impulse in the course of man’s evolution. 
Several criticisms of this theory must be raised at once. In the 
first place, it fails to answer the fundamental question, why is sin 
universal, and virtually inevitable? As has been truly said, 


We may abandon the classical doctrine of Original Sin, when 
it is bound up with the unsupportable doctrine of Original 
Guilt, but we are still left with the historical fact of universal 
moral imperfection, whose reality that grim doctrine attested. 


Or, as Edwyn Bevan has put it, “How is it that all over the world, to 
follow the good impulses has seemed like going uphill, and to follow 
the evil ones like going downhill?” ‘There is no answer in this theory. 

In the second place, if this were a true explanation of how sin | 
arose, and why it actually operated, we would be forced to acquiesce 
in a blind determinism which would destroy all sense of moral re- © 
sponsibility. For if, as this theory implies, because of certain facts of 
man’s early history, he is bound to sin, why should he be blamed for 
it? He is, then, no longer a morally responsible person. Such a 
conclusion is contrary to man’s actual experience. 

Finally, as Baron von Hugel has pointed out, such a theory as 
Tennant’s may suffice to account for sins like gluttony and sloth. It 
is an easy thing to account for them as due to the consent of the will 
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| to primitive animal instincts and senses. But, in the eyes of our Lord 

| and of every enlightened morality, the most heinous sins are those 

| which have their origin in the conscious mind. It is very difficult, if 

_ not impossible, to include in this theory such deadly sins as self-love, 

| pride, hypocrisy, “hatred, malice and all uncharitableness.” . 

To a world disillusioned, confused, and perplexed, as is our world 

today, such optimistic theories of man’s evolution as those proclaimed 
by many modernistic thinkers, are simply too unrealistic to warrant 
much consideration. We now know, from hard, bitter experience, 

that “nothing is too terrible to be possible.” We now know that how- 
ever much we may reject in the theological system of St. Augustine, 
the fact is that he saw much more deeply into the springs of man’s 
nature, and estimated its rebellious appetites and instincts, with their 
tremendous power for evil, far more accurately than many “moderns.” 
Conscious as we are today of the terrible depths to which the hearts _ 
of men may sink, we must indeed realize that man’s greatest enemy 
is not stupidity, nor a defective social order, but sin as a terrible real- ~ 
ity deeply rooted in his heart. Any theories, therefore, which attempt 
to account for the origin and propagation of sin and ignore or gloss 
over this terribly obvious fact, are unrealistic and untenable in the 
kind of world in which we live today. 


CONCLUSION 


If we abandon the hopeless attempt to show that the Fall is a 
true event in scientific history, and the theory, which, in fact, has no 
Biblical basis, that the sin of Adam is transmitted by physical gene- 
ration, we are in a position to understand the spiritual fact which 
corresponds to the story told in the Book of Genesis. The story of 
Adam and Eve, and the serpent and the apple, is, as we have said 
before, a “myth”; it is truth, but not truth in a historical form. If 
the Fall were an event, it can hardly have been an “historic” event, 
but rather a pre-historic or super-historic event, since human history 
does not begin until after the “Fall.” The only human nature we 
know, apart from that of Jesus Christ, is fallen human nature. Hence, 
the Fall cannot have been an event within human history. 

It is, moreover, not true that the modern doctrine of Evolution 
has made the Fall an impossible conception. To maintain this is to 
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misunderstand the scientific doctrine of Evolution. There is an 
abundance of evidence to connect our bodily structure with the 


animal creation. There are not many intelligent men who doubt that / 


physical Evolution which is epitomized in the development of the | 
human embryo. However, there is no evidence to indicate that “self- | 
consciousness” is evolved by gradual stages from that which is not \ 
self-conscious. It has been proven impossible to derive man’s sense of | 
moral obligation from anything amoral. There is no evidence to. 
show that man is more religious today than he was before the dawn | 
of history. The natural sciences have nothing to say about the Fall: 
of Man as a moral or spiritual event. 


The important thing is to recognize clearly the spiritual fact that : i 
lies behind the traditional doctrine. ‘This fact is, that we cannot help | 
\ 


being sinners. To be sure, we have a certain amount of free choice, 


and in any particular situation we are free to refrain from doing 
what we know to be wrong. But the vital point is that our thoughts 


“are wrong, our desires and wishes are wrong; even our ideals, to a 


great degree, are wrong. We begin life with the center of interest in 
ourselves. Goodness, however, means shifting the center of our love 
and interests from ourselves on to God and our neighbor. If all our 
thinking has a self-reference, we cannot rid ourselves of this by 
merely thinking more deeply and thus save ourselves. For the person- 
ality, as a whole, is self-centered, and can only be strong and healthy 
when God-centered. ‘The personality is the will in action; and it is 
the will that is perverted. Our primary need is not to control our 
passions by our purpose, but to direct our purposes to the right end. 
It is the form taken by our knowledge of good and evil that perverts 
our nature. This means that we consider that to be good which is 
not really good, since we are led astray from the true good by the 
apparent good. There is, obviously, a corruption at the center of 


rational and purposive life. Original Sin is fallen human nature, the — 


common moral disease of the race. The Fall is a spiritual, not a 
physical, matter. Man, so far as he is a personal, rational creature, 
has been made in the Image of God. Human nature, as we know it, 
includes a human body, human powers of thought, and a human 
psychological framework. ‘These components of our common nature 
are in themselves good, for they have been bestowed upon us by a 
good God. The body can express and serve the spirit. There is noth- 


ing in our human constitution which compels us to think and feel 


Ie op | 


s 
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wrongly. Yet, all men are victims of ignorance, prejudice, self- 
deception, self-love, and pride. We share these things with all men. 
This is what is meant by Original Sin, and our Fallen Human 
Nature. 

Very helpful, at this point, are the conclusions of an outstanding 
contemporary theologian, Emil Brunner. In his book, Man in Revolt, 
he states three principles concerning Man and his Nature, which he 
believes will stand examination in the modern world. These three 
principles are: 


1. Man is God’s creature. 


While man is like the animals, he is on a higher level than they 
because he is aware of this similarity. This knowledge is a constitu- 
tive element in the basic fact that he is made in the Image of God, 
who Himself, of course, is above the creatures. Moreover, were it not 
\ the fact that man is made in the Image of God, it would be impos- 
sible to understand his discontent and disharmony. 


2. Everywhere, and always, men have rebelled against God. 


This will to rebel seems a very part of man. In fact, it is this 
rebellion which differentiates man from the animals. Man, in other 
words, is superior to the animals because he is a sinner. The essence 
of man’s sin is his denial of his distinctive endowment, the imago dei. 
“Man is a sinner because he revolts against the very dependence on 
God which constitutes his greatness.” The result of this rebellion is 
twofold: 


a) It means alienation from God. 


b) It evokes the Wrath of God. 


This is the terrible way the alienation works out, both for the 
individual and for society, according to Brunner. Yet, it must not be 
forgotten, that though man is banished as a rebel, as the story told 
in Genesis will not allow us to forget, he cannot destroy Gods Image, 
his fundamental endowment. “Man cannot be godless without God.” 
In this fact lies the hope for man’s ultimate redemption. 


3. Man’s solidarity in evil is apparent. 


Sin, though an individual act, is even much more. Sin is also a 
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state, apparently a part of our actual constitution. Man cannot sepa- 
rate himself from the power of evil. So true is this that, in the New 
Testament, evil is even described as a personal enemy. It is not 
fanciful to believe that individual sins are inspired, directed, and 


strengthened by a Kingdom of Evil. 


FINAL COMMENT 


The outstanding characteristic of most contemporary theology is 
that it is realistic. In the past, the prevailing habit was to require 
belief in theories which were by their very nature unverifiable by 
any kind of observation. A study of the nature of man, however, need 
not be a study of the nature of Adam.® A study of man as we know 
him and observe him in history is sufficient to convince us that his 
sin does not have its basis in any simple strength of animal passions 
or instincts as such, but rather in the complex fact that his whole 
personality, with its entire complement of instinct, reason, and moral 
consciousness, chooses to follow its own pleasure, or self-interest, 
rather than to follow the good. This tendency to wrong is a fact of 
universal human experience. It is, unquestionably, perpetuated and 
intensified by heredity, though to what degree it is impossible to say. 
In this, again, lies the fact of Original Sin. 

To say this is not, by any means, to deny the abiding value of 
the story told in Genesis. For the “myth” related there does, in fact, 
embody the very essentials about man’s nature and state. The Fall 
does not refer to some actual calamity in the dim and distant past. It 
is, on the other hand, an actual human experience in the life of 
every man. It tells us that we have been created for fellowship with 
God, and yet, all of us, by our disobedience, our sin against His 
known will, have repudiated it. As J. S$. Whale has put it, “Every 
man is his own Adam, and all men are solidly Adam.” Our hope lies 
in the equally apparent fact that, although we have rebelled against 
Him, God’s image in us has not been destroyed. 


8. Cf. Denny, J., Studies in Theology (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1895). 
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SALVATION 


The great religions of the world are commonly classified as being 
either legal religions or redemptive religions, according to the em- 
phasis they place on (1) obedience to law, or (2) salvation from 
some undesirable state or condition. Thus, Confucianism Cinsofar as 
it is a religion at all), Zoroastrianism, Islam, and Judaism are basi- 
cally legal religions, while Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity are essentially redemptive. The distinction is, to be sure, 
somewhat arbitrary, since both elements do appear to some degree in 
all religions. ‘The presence of ritual, and ethical laws prescribing rules 
for behavior, give to all religions a legalistic character, while the hope 
of salvation from some unsatisfactory state or condition gives to them 
a redemptive character. However, the distinction is of value for 
purposes of study. 

Certainly, it is clear that Old Testament Judaism was fundamen- 
tally a legalistic religion. The Hebrew is exhorted to obey the divine 
laws in order to receive God's saving grace, i.e., preservation of the 
nation from its foes. This is made abundantly clear in the doctrine of 
the Covenant, the basic principle of the pre-exilic religion of the Old 
Testament. Yaweh had “chosen” this people. His choice of the nation 
and His continued protection were, however, contingent upon obe- 
. dience to His will. “If ye will obey . . . then ye shall be a peculiar 
_ treasure unto Me among all peoples.”! If Israel sinned, that is, was 
_ disobedient, Yaweh would reject the nation. God’s grace depended 
. upon conduct, rather than conduct being the fruit of His grace. 
Hence, the religion of Israel was primarily legalistic, rather than 
redemptive. Moreover, the doctrine of the Covenant also presupposed 
the righteousness of Yahweh; that is to say, He could be trusted to 


11) x, 2905. 
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save an obedient nation, and, at the same time, to punish it if dis- 
obedient. “He is a God who keepeth covenant and mercy.”? 

To preserve the covenantal relationship, Yahweh Himself had 
appointed the sacrificial system as the bond of communion between 
God and man. “I have given it to you upon the altar.”$ God's holiness 
demanded holiness in His people, and any lack of holiness separated 
them from Him. Whenever the bond of communion with God had 
been broken by sin or impurity, the sacrifices were the divinely 
appointed means for restoring that communion. In pre-exilic Israel, 
the peace-offering (shelem) and the burnt-offering (‘olah) were com- 
monly associated with joy and thanksgiving, while the post-exilic sin- 
and guilt-offerings (hatta’th and asham) were essentially penitential, 
and atoned not only for physical impurities, but also for unwitting 
sins, and, in the case of the guilt-offering, for sins where reparation 
was possible. Thus the sacrifices were the means for keeping the 
Covenant relationship unimpaired. As a matter of fact, they saved 
men only from venial sins, those which were not heinous enough to 
be considered a deliberate and willful breaking of the Covenant. 
They did not have the power of expiating for mortal sins, the sins of 
the “high-hand.” Such sins as apostacy, idolatry, murder, adultery, 
were considered as implying a deliberate breaking of the Covenant, 
and for such the sacrifices were of no avail; death alone was the 
fitting propitiation. 

The Prophets, on the other hand, maintained that the social sins 
were also sins of the “high-hand,” and that for them the cultus pos- 
sessed no saving power. “I desire mercy and not sacrifice.”4 The 
emphasis of the Prophets was on moral obedience as the prerequisite 
of Salvation. 


He hath shown thee O man what is good, and what doth 


the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.5 


The Covenant had, in fact, been broken by the sins of the nation, 
and this had inevitably brought with it Yaweh’s rejection of His 


2. Deut. 7:9. 
3. Lev. 17:11. 
4. Hos. 6:6. 


5. Mic. 6:8. 
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people. Jeremiah, however, “the prophet of My People,” proclaims a 
new hope for the Remnant, the promise of a New Covenant whereby 
Yaweh would put the Law in man’s inward parts. “Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel, and with the house of Judah. . . . I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it in their hearts.”6 

The highest point in the Old Testament doctrine of Salvation is 
reached in the conception of the Suffering Servant. Here, in fact, the 
prophetic and priestly ideals meet on the plane of vicarious suffering. 
The Suffering Servant fulfills the prophetic demand for innocency 
of life, and, at the same time, is thought of as a priestly guilt-offering 
(asham) for the nation. A small band of faithful exiles, suffering 
along with the guilty, will serve as a spur to the conscience of the 
nation. Not only will the guilty be inspired, by the spectacle of this 
undeserved suffering, to amend their lives, but the act of the “servant” 
will itself be a guilt-offering atoning for the sins of the nation, with 
the final result of the bringing of a knowledge of God’s saving grace 
even to the Gentiles. 


But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; 
and with his stripes we are healed.’ 


I will give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest 
be my salvation unto the end of the earth.® 


Needless to say, this high level in the Hebrew doctrine of Salva- 
tion did not maintain itself for long. Pure legalism soon came into 
the forefront again to establish itself stronger than ever, as is evi- 
dent from a reading of Psalm 119, which pictures the Pharisaic 
delight in the, Law as the sole means of winning God’s mercy and 
saving power. When with the Fall of Jerusalem (a.p. 70) the sacri- 
ficial system came to an end, the developing Synagogue worship 
emphasized the legalistic spirit. ‘The systematic study of the Law, 
repentance, prayer, almsgiving, faith, and fasting rapidly took the 


6. < Jer. (31:33. 8. Cr; Bzek.'37:233) Ps..7939) 
ViindS405:), 
8. Is. 49:6. 
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place of the sacrifices, and were considered just as efficacious in the 
washing away of sin. In fact, the study of the Torah became a 
summum bonum possessing a saving influence, and thus a power 
unto Salvation. ! 

It is with this background in mind that we turn to the teaching 
of Jesus and try to determine what was supremely original in it. 
First then, in regard to His teaching about conduct, certainly for 
Him, ethics is an essentially religious matter. Like the Prophets of 
the Old Testament, our Lord teaches an ethical monotheism. The 
ethical principle is, in fact, the root principle of the universe. God is 
a moral Being whose character is to be imitated by men. The prin- 
ciples of conduct are to be learned from the Old Testament at its 
highest levels and, of course, from the teaching of Jesus Himself. 
When our Lord declared that He had not come to destroy the Law 
and the Prophets, but to fulfill, He was making it clear that He did, 
in fact, accept the Old Testament as a true revelation of the nature 
and will of God. In His moral and ethical teaching He appears to 
have regarded Himself as merely reiterating and re-emphasizing 
_ truths which were in fact available for all His people independently 
of His own presence. When asked for a summary of the Law, He 
quoted from Leviticus and Deuteronomy. A careful study of the 
Sermon on the Mount by New Testament scholars has resulted in 
the conclusion that the sharp contrast apparent in the words, “Ye 
have heard it said . . . but I say unto you,” is not meant to portray 
the falsity of the Old Testament references, but rather to correct the 
false interpretation of the Old Testament made by the Scribes and 
Pharisees of His day and to give the true interpretation as He saw it. 
Jesus, apparently, did not regard His moral and ethical teachings as 
something radically new. He certainly assumed that in this respect 
God's revelation had been obscured and even forgotten. Yet, in 
theory at least, men knew their duty toward God and their neighbors 
without the necessity of Jesus’ coming to retell it. 

It is often said that our Lord came to reveal the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. Certainly, this is false. As a 
matter of fact, the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man 
had been known since the days of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. To be 
sure, these truths had been obscured and neglected, and Jesus did 
feel the necessity of re-emphasizing and reinterpreting them; but He 
certainly did not regard Himself as innovating them. The same 
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thing is true also of much of His teaching about the manifestation of 
God’s love through the revelations of Nature, and of His providen- 
tial care for His creatures. The originality of Jesus is not to be seen 
in His teaching concerning the nature and will of God. In fact, to 
know and to follow Jesus’ teaching does not in itself bring Salvation. 
Salvation, for our Lord, is a continuous process, a Way of Life which 
has its beginning when one has secured and entered into a right 
telationship to God. Thus, in the Parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, the latter is found “justified,” or forgiven, since his attitude 
and approach to God establishes the correct relationship and makes 
it possible for him to enter into lifé! It is to be remembered, however, 
that, theoretically at least, the initial step in the Salvation process is 
not dependent upon a knowledge and acceptance of the moral and 
ethical teaching of Jesus. 

This leads, quite naturally, to Our Lord’s teaching concerning the 
Kingdom of God; and it is here that we shall find its supreme signifi- 
cance and originality. It is a very difficult thing for us today to 
understand clearly what the term, “The Kingdom of God,” meant to 
the Jewish people of the first century. In its historical meaning it was 
an apocalyptic term, that is to say, it meant the end of the world. 
When the Kingdom should arrive, human history would come to an 
end. The term itself is never defined in the Gospels, because the Jews 
of our Lord’s day knew perfectly well what it meant. In its essence it — 
is concerned with the supernatural. The Kingdom is not something 
which is to grow up in this world, but, on the contrary, it is to come 
from above. The imaginative writers of the day pictured with all 
manner of elaborate imagery its coming “from the clouds.” It is not 
to be thought of a “realm,” but rather, as the rule of God. 

It is here that Jesus makes His stupendous claim, namely, that the 
coming of the Kingdom is dependent upon His own presence among 
His people. It means the interpenetration of this world by a new 
power which emanates from Him. “If I by the finger of God cast out 
demons, no doubt the Kingdom of God is come upon you,” ie., 
the rule and power of God have come into contact with the world 
and are bringing forces to bear upon it which are overcoming all the 
powers of evil. This “power” of the Kingdom, Jesus transmits to His 
disciples through personal contact with Himself. Membership in 
God’s Kingdom represents, therefore, the positive side of what we 
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may call the Salvation process. For Jesus, personal sanctification is not 
enough; it is a means to a greater end. The supremely important 
thing is spiritual endowment. The purpose of His mission is in fact 
summed up in the words, “For their sakes I sanctify Myself.”!° And 
His disciples are expected to follow in His steps. The “power” of the 
Kingdom, possessed at least potentially by all who are in union with 
Him, is the power to save others. 

The claim of Jesus that the Kingdom of God has indeed come 
with power with His entrance into the world, is amply vindicated by 
the history of the early Apostolic community. Not only did His 
disciples feel themselves saved from all kinds of evils and frustrations 
by their contact with Him, but at the same time they felt themselves 
saved for a purpose. They felt themselves able, as Jesus had promised 
they would, to tread on serpents, to cast out demons, and to overcome 
all the powers of evil.!! And, as His disciples went out into the world 
to carry His Gospel to all men, they felt themselves to be obeying the 
orders of a King; they felt that they were active members of a King- 
dom, centers from which spiritual forces radiated into the world. 

A final word must be added regarding Our Lord’s teaching con- 
cerning the coming of the Holy Ghost. There is no question but that 
Jesus Himself looked upon the bestowal of the Holy Spirit as the 
climax of His work of salvation, the fulfilment of His life and death. 
All those who should be baptized into the Christian community 
would receive this, the highest gift of the Kingdom. It is stated in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel that one of the essential features of the Messi- 
anic Kingdom was that He should come to baptize with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire. According to the almost unanimous teaching of 
the early Church Fathers, it was of the gift of the Holy Spirit that 


Jesus was speaking when He said to the woman of Samaria, 


If thou didst know the gift of God, and who He is that saith 
to thee, give me to drink, thou perhaps would have asked of 
Him and He would have given thee living water.!2 


Again, the author of the Fourth Gospel emphasized the same thing 
after recording Our Lord’s own words: 
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If any man thirst, let him come to Me and drink. He that 
believeth in Me, as the Scripture saith, then out of his belly 
shall flow living water. Now this He said of the Spirit whom 
they should receive who believed in Him; for as yet the Spirit 
was not given because Jesus was not yet glorified.’ 


Again it was by the power of the Holy Ghost that the Apostles were 
to forgive sins and administer the sacraments. Just as the Spirit of 
God had brooded over the waters on the morning of the first day of 
Creation, and created a Cosmos out of Chaos, so the new Kingdom 
of God will rise from the power of the same Spirit. 

We turn now to St. Paul’s interpretation of the work of Christ. 
Here, again, we find both a negative and a positive aspect in the 
experience of Redemption. The negative aspect of God’s work in 
Christ looms large in St. Paul’s teaching, and we shall examine it 
first. 


THE NEGATIVE ASPECT OF SALVATION 


From this point of view, Salvation means, primarily, deliverance 
from all those evils which may “assault and hurt the soul.” St. Paul 
was never an abstract thinker, and for him, the evils to which men 
are exposed are always very real powers. They may all be included 
and comprehended in the one word Sin. Sin, with a capital letter, is 
thought of as a cosmic power exercising a tyrannical rule over men. 
It dwells in us, and compels us to do things which are contrary to our 
will. “We are sold under Sin,” and slaves as we are to its tyrannical 
power, we are the victims of the Tyranny of Law, the Tyranny of 
Wrath, the Tyranny of the Flesh, the Tyranny of Death, and the 
Tyranny of Demonic Powers. 

The Tyranny of the Law is manifested in the fact that, although 
it had a divine origin, it served no positive purpose. Its function, at 
best, was to convince us of sin, and its power over us. The prohibi- 
tions of the Law merely increase one’s sense of moral impotence, and 
engender that bitter struggle between the imagination and the will in 
which, as modern psychologists maintain, the imagination always 
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conquers. For St. Paul, religion—at least the religion of Christ—can 
never mean earning Salvation from some undesirable state by mere 
obedience to prohibitions or external checks. 

By the Wrath of God, St. Paul does not mean the “anger” of God 
as analogous to the anger of men, but rather the principle of retribu- 
tion. This is made clear in the opening chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. There we find St. Paul picturing the whole course of human 
history as a great drama in which the sin of man is followed inevi- 
tably by the punishment of God. The Wrath of God is revealed 
“against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.”!4 

All men should have known God. Even the Gentiles were not 
without witness of His greatness, “His eternal power and Godhead.” 
Yet they turned to idolatry and were punished. In like manner, the 
Jews, though they boasted in the Law, had failed to obey it. ‘Thus, 
all men alike were guilty before God and deserving of His Wrath. 
Yet, though the expression, the Wrath of God, in St. Paul’s thought 
sometimes represents the divine judgment on sin, it appears much 
more predominantly as the inexorable principle of Retribution, which, 
though ruling over this present evil age, entirely misrepresents God’s 
will for men. 

The power of Sin also makes the Flesh the instrument of its 
tyranny. In the light of his teaching as a whole, it is impossible to 
believe that St. Paul shared in the Graeco-Oriental view that the 
Flesh, as belonging to the material world, is in its essence evil. For 
example, he prays that the bodies as well as the souls and spirits of 
his converts “may be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”15 Again, he bids them to abstain from fornication 
and “to glorify God in their bodies,” because they are the Temples 
of the Holy Spirit.46 Again, he beseeches them to present their bodies 
as a “living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.”!” To attempt to 
distinguish here between Flesh and Body seems rather absurd, and 
is, in fact, quite contrary to the spirit of his own words, “Let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God.”!8 And yet, the works of the Flesh are 
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evil. St. Paul had found from his own bitter experience that in the 
flesh “dwelleth no good thing.” He knew in himself that his flesh did * 
indeed obey the promptings of Sin, and that often his better self was 
powerless to express itself. “Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?’!° was his despairing cry. The flesh had, in fact, become 
the willing instrument of Sin’s tyranny. 

Not only, however, was the flesh the instrument of the tyranny 
of Sin, but of the tyranny of Death as well. Death ruled over the 
whole human race as the most cruel enemy of man. Death, or per-. 
haps more accurately, the horror of Death, was one of the powers 
which separated men from the love of God.?° It was a cruel tyrant 
oppressing this evil age, the last enemy of man to be destroyed.?! 

Finally, we must speak of the tyranny of Demonic Powers. The 
world in which St. Paul lived was a demon-haunted world. Evil 
spirits hovered everywhere, ready at every opportunity to attack men. 
Man’s conflict was by no means confined to merely human foes, but 
was also against “principalities and powers, world rulers of this dark- 
ness, the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places.”22 Over 
all these evil powers Satan ruled as the supreme enemy of men. He 
it was who had destroyed the Jews who murmured in the wilder- 
ness.23 He it was who would destroy the flesh of the incestuous per- 
son, cutting him off from the Church, to cast him again into that 
sphere where Satan rules.?4 St. Paul felt that his own “thorn in the 
flesh” was, in fact, a messenger from Satan sent to “buffet” him. 
Especially was Satan the enemy of the Church’s work. It was because 
of Satan that the Apostle was prevented from visiting his converts in 
Thessalonica to strengthen them in the faith.26 He believes that 
Satan is always ready to lead Christians astray.?” False apostles who 
disrupt and hinder his work are Satan’s servants. Pretending to be 
disciples of Christ, they imitate Satan, who, disguising himself as an 
angel of light, had seduced Eve at the first.28 When, finally, Anti- 
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christ appears, he will come through Satan’s help.?? Thus, the multi- 
tudinous evil spirits, with Satan at their head, are among the enemies 
that tend to separate men from the love of God. 

Salvation, then, for St. Paul, meant deliverance from all these 
evils, and victory over all these tyrannies of the soul. ‘This was accom- 
plished through the life, death, and resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and has made available to all men the positive fruits of re- 
demption, namely, the sense of a filial relationship to God, endless 
communion with the risen Saviour, and possession of the power of 
the Spirit. The transforming revelation of the Cross, corroborated 
and made meaningful by the Resurrection, proclaims Christ’s com- 
plete victory over man’s prime enemy, Sin. For, God had sent His 
Son “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” and had thereby condemned 
Sin in the flesh. In other words, Christ had come in flesh like ours, 
with this qualification, that over His flesh Sin did not rule. He, who 
knew no sin, defeated Sin in the flesh, making it possible for us to 
share in His righteousness. But, inasmuch as God had placed His 
sinless Son in the world of men, the power of Sin, using men as its 
tools, did bring about His physical death. Had, then, the Crucifixion 
been the end, we would be of all men most miserable, for we should 
be compelled to believe that the power of Sin is greater than the 
power of God, and that evil is the fundamental reality. However, the 
victory of the Resurrection proves this not to be the case. 


For, in that He died, He died by sin once; but, in that He 
liveth, He liveth by the power of God.3° 


This statement is, in fact, the sum total of the Christian Gospel. 
Through the victory of God in Christ, redemption from all tyrannies 
which might vex the souls of men is assumed. Thus, for St. Paul, 
Christians are not only freed from any bondage to the Jewish Law, 
but from every legal conception of man’s relationship to God. Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is no law, since the love of Christ 
constraineth them.?! No longer is the strict principle of retribution 
(the tyranny of Wrath) seen to be the basis of God’s method of 
dealing with men, but rather the principle of Holy Love manifested 
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through the work of Christ. Though men still die, the power of 
death Cits tyranny), its sting, is removed. Finally, though evil spirits 
(the tyranny of Demonic Powers) are still rampant on the earth, 
their power is gone, and there is nothing in this world or in the next 
that can separate us from the “love of God which is in Christ sin 


our Lord.’32 


THE POSITIVE ASPECT OF SALVATION 


We turn now to the positive aspect of Salvation, so important for 
St. Paul, and so often too slightly emphasized in Western theological 
thought. In the apostle’s teaching, we see something analogous to 
that of our Lord Himself. For in Jesus’ own teaching, as we have 
seen, there is a clear distinction made between “being saved” and 
becoming an active member of His Kingdom. For St. Paul, those who 
are saved have passed from Death into Life. What must I do to be 
saved? is equivalent to, What must I do to inherit Eternal Life? As 
Dr. Anderson Scott has so well said: 


Eternal life, as the great apostle thinks of it, is real life; life 
which has the quality of reality and is, therefore, everlasting. It 
includes all the positive experiences of the Christian, peace with 
God, the strengthening of the inner man, righteousness, peace, 
and joy. It is the life which is nourished not by bread but by the 
total self-communication of God. It is life with God, life in God, 
so life of God. It is beyond the reach of death. “He that be- 
lieveth in Me shall never die.” 


On the positive side, Salvation has three aspects. It means Adop- 
tion into Sonship with God, Being in Christ, and sharing in the 
power of the Spirit. 


1. Adoption into sonship 
Through his experience of Christ, St. Paul had attained an en- 
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tirely new conception of God. As a Pharisee, his thought of God was 
primarily that of a Judge, who acts always by the automatic prin- 
ciple of recompense.Having become a Christian, now he knows that 
God is a loving Father seeking to reconcile all men unto Himself. 
This continuing act of reconciliation is a creative act, and makes of 
men a “new Creation.” The “wonderfulness” of this reconciling 
work is apparent when men recognize that it was when we were yet 
sinners that Christ died for us.3* It is in this way that God manifests 
His love to men. All is of His own free grace, for it was while we 
were yet hostile to Him that He reconciled us to Himself through 
the death of His Son. This new status of man with respect to God 
is expressed by the apostle by use of the metaphor of Adoption. 

According to Roman Law, adoption was effected by a formal act 
by which a child still under the authority of its natural parent was 
given over to another person to whom he was henceforth to be as a 
son; or else, one who was his own master was taken into sonship by 
his own consent. Thus, for St. Paul, God makes a covenant with the 
children of men, by the power of which they become “children of 
God, and if children, then heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.” 
All who are led by God’s Spirit, mediated to us through Christ, are 
God’s sons. For we have not received the spirit of slavery to be afraid 
of God, but the Spirit of His adopted sons, which makes us instinc- 
tively cry to Him in our hearts, “Abba, Father.”35 We are, in fact, 
conscious of the Divine Spirit moving in our spirits to assure us that 
we are children of God. To be sure, Our Lord had spoken of God's 
“unbroken fatherhood,” but this relationship had been marred by 
man’s sin, so that men had to become His sons. The act of Adoption 
was, of course, solely an act of God’s grace. Nowhere does Our Lord 
speak as if God’s love could be simply assumed. 


The Kingdom which He proclaimed meant, not that we be- 
lieve in God, but that God manifests Himself to us; not that 
we call upon God with a childlike heart, but that He recognizes 


us as His children, and honours us with the name of sons.”36 


The holy God is the loving Father. 
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2. Being in Christ 
To be a Christian, for St. Paul, is to “be in Christ.” 


Christ Jesus appears to be spoken of as a kind of new medium 
in which life is lived—like the atmosphere.%7 


This mystical feeling, the apostle believes, is shared by all who 
have been baptized into Christ. It should be noted, in passing, that 
the “mysticism” of St. Paul differs radically from the classical type. 
Union with Christ is not absorption into Christ, but rather commu- 
nion and fellowship with Him. When one becomes a Christian, the 
Risen Lord is to be henceforth his ever-present friend and guide. 
Christ is revealed and formed in the Christian— Christ lives in him. — 
He is able to do all things through Christ who strengthens him; he 
is crucified with Christ, so that it is no longer he who lives, but 
Christ who lives in him. This life in the Risen Christ becomes, for 
the Christian, Eternal Life. For St. Paul, the resurrection of Christ 
was the inauguration of the “age to come.” The eternal is no longer 
the unknown, for a foretaste of its content has been given to us in 
Jesus Christ. We are all “in Christ Jesus”; no longer are we to feel 
as in bondage to the seen and temporal, for the homesickness of the | 
soul for the eternal is satished by the mystic union with the Rise 


Lord. ; 


3. The power of the Spirit 


The participation of the Christian in the life of the “age to 
come” is described by St. Paul as the possession of the power of the 
Spirit. ‘That the power of the Spirit is active throughout every phase 
of the life of the disciple of the Lord, was obvious to the great 
apostle. Through the Spirit we have access to the Father, and instinc- 
tively apprehend that we are sons of God.38 Our bodies are temples 
of the Holy Spirit.39 We are sanctified and justified by the Spirit of 
our God as well as in the name of the Lord Jesus.4° Through the 
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power of the Spirit Christians abound in hope.*! He that “soweth 
to the Spirit” reaps everlasting life.4? Christians are sealed by the 
Holy Spirit, and are, thereby, certain of their full inheritance as sons 
of God.43 The Spirit is a creative force guiding and strengthening 
true believers, and making possible the acquisition of the highest 
possible degree of knowledge, the “mind of Christ.”44 “Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.”4° ‘The liberty of the Christian 
is, however, not a freedom of license, but of love; the freedom to will 
and to do what is well pleasing to God. 

The gifts of the Spirit are manifold. There are the gifts of tongues 
ecstatic utterance), of prophecy, of knowledge, of faith.4¢ The 
supreme gift, however, that which does most to edify and build up 
the Church, is the gift of Love. The Christian’s life is a life in the 
Spirit. To live in the Spirit is to recognize and respond to a new 
principle of life within. No longer does life mean living by an ex- 
ternal code of rules, but rather living by Faith expressing itself in 
Love, and, therefore, bringing forth not the fruit of the flesh but the 
fruit of the Spirit: love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, and self-control.47 

It is apparent that St. Paul presents the life in the Spirit as most 
intimately connected with life in Christ. This has led to the belief 
of some that he in fact identifies the two. A closer examination of his 
teaching will, however, prove this not to be the case. The most con- 
spicuous example of this seeming identification is found in the words, 
“Now the Lord is the Spirit.”48 It will be enough for our purpose to 
quote the words of Dr. E. F. Scott with regard to this passage: 


These words must be understood in connection with the pas- 
sage as a whole, which deals, not with the nature of Christ, but 
with the nature of the two covenants. The first was given by 
Moses, who imposed the “letter,” the written Law; the second 
was the covenant in Christ, who gave the living Spirit. “The 
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Lord is the Spirit,” may thus be regarded as a condensed way of 
saying, “Ihe Lord represents the new rule of the Spirit.”49 


THE JOHANNINE TEACHING: 
THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN, AND THE GOSPEL 


Almost all New ‘Testament scholars today are agreed that the 
author of the Gospel according to St. John was also the author of the 
three Epistles. We are concerned with the Gospel and the First 
Epistle. Both of these writings have the same purpose, that those who 
read them “may believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and, that 
believing, they may have Life in His name.”>? The First Epistle is 
probably “a sermon delivered on some important occasion.”5! It is an 
attack upon some early form of Christian Gnosticism. Gnosticism was 
primarily a philosophy of life engrafted onto the Christian faith in 
an attempt to solve the problem of evil. Its basic tenet was that there 
is a fundamental opposition between spirit and matter. Salvation or 
redemption from evil could only be realized by a vision of or union 
with God made possible when the essential distinction between the 
spiritual and the material is fully recognized. Such a dualism would 
make impossible any belief in a true incarnation. In its Christian - 
form, this teaching thought of Christ’s body as a mere phantom, and, 
in its more developed expression, it made a distinction between the 
heavenly Christ and the earthly Jesus. Such views had, of course, a 
definite influence upon conduct. Since the spiritual and the material 
were thought to be completely distinct, and evil had its seat only in 
the latter, some men might seek by asceticism to escape from bond- 
age to the material, while others might argue that since sin pertains 
only to the flesh, deeds done in the body could not affect the soul. 
In either case, the Christian faith would be emptied of its reality. 
St. John, therefore, writes the First Epistle that its readers may know 
that they have already “entered into eternal life.”5? 
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As against those who might claim that sin does not matter since 
it only affects the flesh, he says: 


Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin... and he 
cannot sin because he is born of God.*3 


And against those who might argue that sin, pertaining as it does 
only to the flesh, is of no importance or gravity, he says, 


If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves and the 
truth is not in us. 


And again, 


If we say that we have not sinned we make Him a liar and 
His word is not in us.54 


The forgiveness of sin is a fundamental concern of the Gospel. 

Believing as he did in the essential opposition between spirit and 
matter, it was impossible for a Gnostic to believe that the Divine 
could become truly man. Christ was, therefore, regarded as one of 
the heavenly Aeons who mediated between God and the world. This 
heavenly Christ was, however, separated from the earthly Jesus. At 
our Lord’s baptism the heavenly Christ was “joined” to the earthly 
Jesus, but left Him before the Crucifixion, for the one Deity could 
not share in the shame and agony of the Cross. As against this, St. 
John points out that to deny the Son is to lose the Father.5> The 
Christian trust in God as Father is only possible because of his belief 
in the Incarnation. Thus, the heavenly Christ and the earthly Jesus 
are one and the same, and not only at the baptism but also on the 
Cross. 


This is He that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ; 
not with the water only but with the water and the blood.°6 
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All that sinful men need is given to them by God Himself through 
Christ. 


If we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another, and the blood of Jesus his Son—His 
offered life—for the life is in the blood—cleanseth us from all 


sin.°7 


It is at the Cross that we know the love of Christ which is the love 
of God. 

In the Gospel we have an expansion and further development of 
the same teaching. The love of Christ is the love of God, and it was 
because 


God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but have 
eternal life.°§ 


_ Here Salvation is more definitely defined as Eternal Life, a quality of 
| life begun here and now by those in union with God through Christ. 
Such men are “born again”; they begin all over, on a new spiritual 
level. They are transformed by sharing the Divine Life; for the Son 
has Life in Himself. He is “the living bread which came down from > 
heaven; if any man eat of this bread he shall live forever.”5? He is 
the true Vine of which the disciples were the branches. Only in 
union with Him can they bear fruit and live.6° Not only is He Life 
and Love, He is also Light, the true Light “which lighteth every 
man coming into the world.”© He is the Truth, He is the Word who 
“became flesh and dwelt among us.” ‘To summarize, we quote from 
a stimulating recent study of this Gospel. 


This is the meaning of many figures which Jesus uses of him- 


self in John. He is the Bread of Life and Water of Life because 
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by taking him into ourselves we come into the new life of the 
spiritual world. He is the Door through which one must enter 
if he would find the way into this life. He is the Vine because 
the very sap of life flows from him to us who are the branches. 
He is the Truth, not merely in the sense that what he says is 
true, but in the deeper sense that he has brought into the world 
that spiritual Truth which is himself. He is Light shining where 
without him all would be darkness. Fundamentally the figures 
all mean the same thing. They mean that the Son of God, come 
to dwell among men, contains within himself the hope of the 
world’s salvation.® 


Yet, for St. John, as for St. Paul, Christ’s work for men reached 
its culmination in the Cross. He is the “Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.”*+ He is the Saviour of the world. By His 
death His work for men was fulfilled.®© 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


The Epistle to the Hebrews was probably written sometime after 
the Fall of Jerusalem, possibly in a.p. 85. Although, at first sight, it 
may appear somewhat speculative and theoretical, as a matter of fact 
it was written for a most practical purpose. It is a “word of exhorta- 
tion” addressed to certain leaders in the Christian community who 
were in danger of losing their enthusiasm because of their failure to 
remember and to ponder over and again the unique significance and 
grandeur of their faith. The writer makes use of the familiar persons 
and rites of the Old Testament to make clear the absolute finality of 
the Christian religion. Moreover, the author, having a knowledge of 
Platonic thought categories, emphasizes the contrast between what 
is visible and unreal and what is invisible and real to prove that 
Christianity is the substance and reality of what in the Old Testa- 
ment was the shadow and symbol. Thus Christ is “better” than the 


63. W. A. Smart, The Spiritual Gospel (Nashville, New York: Ne 
ton, 1946), p. 94. 

64. Jno. 1:29. 

63.40 Jnos.6:51;/ 10:11; 18. 
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angels through whom the Law was given. He is the mediator of a 
“better covenant” than that of Moses. He offered a sacrifice “once 
and for all” which alone was adequate. Finally, Christianity is the 
final religion because it provides the perfect means of access to God. 

The Epistle opens by stating the unique dignity of Him through 
whom salvation is completely realized. In times past God had spoken 
in the prophets. Now He has spoken to us in His Son, the heir of 
all things, the agent of the world’s creation, and, therefore, greater 
than the angels through whom had come the revelation of the Old 
Testament. Because of His unique dignity, Jesus is “crowned with 
glory and honour.” However, He was made “lower than the angels” 
in order to suffer physical death, that He might taste death for 
everyone, and thus identify Himself most intimately with all man- 
kind. 

From the point of view of the thought of the day, the statement 
that our Lord became perfect through suffering was indeed startling. 
This was a teaching difficult for Gentile Christians to receive, while 
the Jewish conception of the Messiah was one of glory and not 
suffering. However, the writer of this Epistle emphasizes both the 
fact and the significance of that suffering. Not only did His death 
destroy “him who had the power of death,” ie., the devil, and free 
men from the fear of death, but all His suffering made it possible 
for Him to share in the common lot of men, and to qualify Him to 
be “a merciful and faithful High Priest.”6” Tempted as we are, and 
yet without sin, He can fully sympathize with sinful men and 
women. We can draw near with boldness to the throne of grace, for 
we have a High Priest “touched with the feelings of our in- 
firmities.”68 

Again, Christ is not only greater than Moses, He is greater than 
Aaron. He is a “priest forever, after the order of Melchizedek.” ‘This 
half-mythological figure of the Old Testament is pictured as a type 
of Christ’s perfect priesthood. The priesthood of Melchizedek was, 
moreover, older and greater than that which traced its origin back to 
Levi. The High Priest of the Levitical cult was required every year 
to make an offering for his own sins and for those of the people. 
Christ made an offering once and for all, the offering of Himself. 


66. Heb. 1. 
67.. Heb. 1:2. 
68. Heb. 4:15 ff. 
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The Old Covenant is, therefore, made obsolete in Him.®? In the 
worship of the ancient Tabernacle, the High Priest entered, alone, 
once a year, to make an offering for himself and for the people. 
Christ, “through a tabernacle not made with hands,” entered in once 
and for all into the holy place, “having obtained eternal redemption 
for us,” and thereby became the mediator of a “new and better 
Covenant.”?° 

The sacrifice of the High Priest on the day of Atonement was 
made for the purpose of wiping out the guilt of the people so that 
their covenantal relation to God should remain unimpaired. ‘These 
offerings were the “blood of goats and bulls and the ashes of a 
heifer.” If these then, “sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God?”?! In other words, the sacrifices 
of the Old Covenant were not the right kind of sacrifices. ‘The true, 
perfect, and fully efficacious sacrifice was that of an obedient will. 
The whole conception of sacrifice is transformed through the sacri- 
fice of Christ. It was the sacrifice of a will, and was made “through 
the eternal Spirit.” It was an offering of Himself, not of something 
alien and external. The fact that it was made “through the eternal 
Spirit” means that Christ’s self-offering belongs to the reality that is 
eternal. The author of the Epistle accepts the Levitical teaching that 
“without shedding of blood there is no remission””? and yet, at the 
same time, gives an entirely new meaning to the idea of sacrifice. 

The Law was but a “shadow of the good things to come.” The 
blood of goats and bulls could not take away sins. By His blood, i-e., 
His willingly offered life, Christ has prepared for us “a new and 
living way.”’3 He has won for us, not only as the great High Priest, 
but also as the “pioneer” of salvation, perfect access to God.74 Thus, 
through Him and Him alone, Redemption is fully and completely 
accomplished. 


69. Heb. 7:8. 

70. Heb. 9:7,11,15. 
71. Heb. 9:13 ff. 

72. Heb. 9:22. 

73. Heb. 10:1,4,6,9,20. 
74. Heb. 2:10; 12:2. 
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HISTORIC THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT 


It was inevitable that in the course of time much thought should be 
given to the task of explaining just how our salvation has been accom- 
plished through the work of Christ. There are some people who 
deprecate all such attempts, and feel that it is enough to rest secure 
in the faith that our redemption has in fact been wrought by Christ, 
and that any speculation as to the manner of its accomplishment is 
evidence of an undue and perhaps an unseemly curiosity. This is, 
however, a very narrow point of view. To be sure, the Cross of Christ 
is a fact, but a fact in isolation can have no hold upon the mind, 
and a fact which is not interpreted can have no practical power. 
There have been many theories of the Atonement, no one of which 
is completely satisfactory. Yet each of them contains some elements 
of the truth, though certainly not the whole truth. Whether we shall 
ever be able to construct a theory which will be entirely satisfying is 
questionable. However, since we must worship God with our minds 
as well as with our hearts and souls, we can never cease our attempts 
to explore the “unsearchable riches of Christ.” Certainly we cannot 
disregard the labors of saints and theologians of the Church in this 
endeavor. We shall, therefore, present rather briefly some, though 
by no means all, of the important theories of the Atonement which 
have had the greatest influence upon the life of the Church. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH 
It is well to note that in Greek and Eastern theology, the meaning 


of salvation is generally somewhat different from that in Western or 
Latin theology. Among Eastern theologians the effect of sin was 
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much more emphasized than its guilt. The Fall of Adam was not 
thought of as such a heinous crime as among the Latins. For the 
Greek thinkers the effect of sin is primarily corruption, which results 
particularly in the blinding of man’s spiritual vision. In general, the 
work of salvation is the bestowal of incorruption. Christ is thought of 
primarily as the Giver of divine life, the Restorer of Godlikeness by a 
sort of infusion of divinity, and the Communicator of God’s glory. 


1. Irenaeus Cc. 125-202) 


a) The recapitulation theory: 
This theory is based upon a passage in St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians. 


That in the dispensation of the fullness of times He might 
gather together all things in Christ... .! 


The Son of God recapitulated in Himself 


the long line of human beings and furnished us in compendio 
with Salvation; so that what we had lost in Adam—namely, to 
be according to the image and likeness of God—we might re- 
cover in Christ Jesus.? 


The doctrine of Recapitulation is the principle of Irenaeus’s 
Christology. Man was born neither good nor bad, but free; and he 
sinned freely in Adam, his head. Christ is the New Adam who 
recapitulates in Himself the whole of mankind and reconciles it with 
the Father. He is able to do this because He is God, the Word, the 
Son of God. He is also the Creator of mankind, and yet Himself a 
Man. Though He was born of a virgin, He has experienced all the 
stages of man’s life, his joys, his trials, and his sorrows. By His life 
of obedience, and in His death, He makes expiation for our sins. He~ 
is the deifier, the sanctifier who reconciles us with God, makes us 
again in His image, makes us again children of God, and, finally, 
confers everlasting life upon us. 

In this theory emphasis is laid upon the correspondence between 
the method of sin’s entrance into humanity and the manner of re- ! 


1. Eph. 1:10. 
2. Library of Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. Ill, 18:1. 
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demption from it. Sin came through a woman and a tree; Christ was 
born of a woman and died on a tree. Such analogies, of course, while 
interesting, are purely fanciful, and of little value unless a solid 
rational basis can be found for them. 


b) Redemption from the devil: 

A second theory of the Atonement is also found in Irenaeus: 
the doctrine of redemption from the devil. According to this theory, 
Christ by His death paid a ransom price to the devil in order to 
redeem the captives whom he had acquired through Adam’s sin. 
Man, in the free exercise of his will, had succumbed to the seduc- 
tions of Satan and had become his captive. Therefore, 


the powerful Word and true Man by His own blood ransoming 
Cor redeeming) us by a method in conformity with reason, gave 
Himself as a ransom for those who had been led into captivity. 
And since the “apostacy” [i.e., the spirit of rebellion, or Satan] 
unjustly held sway over us, and, though we were Almighty 
God’s by nature, estranged us in a manner against nature, mak- 
ing us his own disciples;*the Word of God, which is powerful in 
all things and not wanting in justice of His own, acted justly 
even in dealing with the apostacy itself, ransoming from it what 
is His own, not by force in the way in which it gained sway 
over us at the beginning .. . but by a method of persuasion, so 
that there might be no infringement of the principle of justice, 
and yet God’s ancient creation might be preserved from per- 
ishing.? 


To achieve this end, perfect obedience on the part of man must 


be rendered to God. 


For if it had not been man who conquered the adversary of 
man, he would not have been justly conquered.‘ 


Thus, one of the purposes of the Incarnation was that the obedi- 
ence might be, at the same time, both man’s and perfect.> The actual 
_ redemption, however, is won by the Redeemer’s death. 


3. Adv. Haer., vi: 1. 
4. Ibid., v: 16, 2; 17, 1-3. 
5. Ibid., iii: 19, 6. 
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By His own blood, therefore, the Lord redeemed us, and gave 
His soul on behalf of our souls, and His own flesh instead of our 
flesh, and poured out the Spirit of the Father to effect the union 
and communion of God and man, bringing down God to men 
through His incarnation, and in His advent surely and truly 
giving us incorruption through the communion which He has 
[or we have] with God.® 


This theory has become known as the “Classic” or “Patristic” 
theory of the Atonement, and its importance in the history of doc- 
trine is evidenced by the fact that it was the dominant theory in the 
Church until the criticism of St. Anselm became effective. The most 
obvious objection to this view is that the devil, who is himself sub- 
ject to God, can have acquired no rights against Him by tempting 
his fellow slaves to sin. And yet the basic conception of Irenaeus of 
Christ as Christus Victor, the One through whom victory over evil is 
fully accomplished, is an element of permanent value. 


2. Origen (185-254) 


The importance of Origen with respect to Soteriology lies in the 
fact that he was the first to interpret Christ's death as a deception of © 
the devil. According to Origen, the souls of men had come under the 
power and control of Satan because of sin. Jesus, therefore, offered 
His soul unto death as an exchange (davzéAAayya) or ransom 
(Avte0v), that they might be redeemed from the devil. Satan, how- 
ever, was not aware that he was unable to endure the presence of a 
sinless soul. He was deceived into accepting the ransom. Origen puts 
it this way: 


But to whom did He give His soul as a ransom for many? 
Perhaps to the Evil One. For he reigned over us until the soul 
of Jesus had been given to him as a ransom—to him who de- 
ceived himself, thinking that he could be master over it, not 
realizing that it did not suffer the agony which he applied to 
hold it down.’ 


6. Adv. Haer., v: 1, 2. 
7. Comm. on Matt., 16:8; Contra Celsum., ii: 4, 7; viii: 54, 27, 64. 
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Thus, the souls of men became free of the power of the devil and 
his demons. 

Coupled with this doctrine of a ransom paid to the devil, is the 
conception of Christ’s death as having been a sacrifice to God. 
For Origen, Redemption consists primarily in the divinization of 
humanity. 


Since the time of the incarnation the divine and human na- 
tures began to be woven together, in order that the human 
nature might become divine through its communion with the 

' more divine, not only in Jesus but in all those who along with 
belief receive the life which Jesus taught.® 


The death of Christ, the inevitable result of the Incarnation, was 
a free and willing act in our behalf. It was also the acceptance of the 
punishment which we deserved, the act of discipline which was to 
lead to peace. The Son took upon Himself our sins, and was “bruised 
for our iniquities,” that we might understand and receive peace.® 

But, more significant even than this, the death of the Son was an 
atoning sacrifice for sin. It was a sacrifice to God. Commenting upon 
Romans 3:24, Origen says, 


God set Him forth as a propitiation, in order, that is, that by 
His sacrifice of His body He might make God propitious to 


men. 


Christ bore in our stead the penalty which we rightfully deserved, 
and in this way, God was reconciled to us and we to God. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that while Origen did emphasize 
the atoning work of Christ, his main concern seems to have been to 
picture Christ as a teacher and example. Thus, for example, he 
writes: 


God the Word, was sent indeed, as a physician to sinners, but 
as a teacher of divine mysteries to those who are already pure 
and who sin no more.!® 


8. Contra Celsum., iii: 28. 


9. Comm. on Jno., xxviii: 14. 
10. Adv. Celsum., iii: 62. 
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Certainly, the death of Christ did not occupy the dominant place 
in his thinking. 


3. Athanasius Cc. 298-373) 


For Athanasius the purpose of the Incarnation was to redeem 
fallen man. Man’s redemption could be accomplished only if Christ | 
were fully God. 


If Christ had not been of Himself the substantial image of 
the Father, if He was God only by borrowing and participation, 
He could never have formed the likeness of God in anyone, 
since He Himself would have been no more than a Godlike 
being. For He who possesses nothing that he has not borrowed 
from another can communicate nothing to others, since what he 
has, instead of being really his, remains the possession of the 
giver, and the alms he has received serves only to cover his 
poverty and nakedness.?! 


The act of redemption consists in the union of the Word with 
human nature. By taking human nature to Himself and recreating 
it by the assumption of a human body, the Word was able to conquer 
the principle of death and corruption. 


Just as when a great king has entered some great city and 
taken up his dwelling in the houses in it, such a city is cer- 
tainly deemed worthy of much honour, and no enemy or bandit 
any longer attacks it and overpowers it, but it is counted worthy 
of all respect because of the king who has taken up his dwelling 
in one of its houses, so it has happened in the case of the King 
of All. For since He came into our domain and took up His 
dwelling in a body like ours, attacks of enemies upon men have 
entirely ceased, and the corruption of death which of old pre- 
vailed against them has vanished away.}? 


The death of Christ is, moreover, a sacrifice to God. 
petits SSE ve 


% 
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By offering unto death the body He Himself had taken, as an 
offering and sacrifice free from all stain, straightway He put 
death away from all His peers by offering an equivalent... . 
By offering His body for the life of all He satisfied the debt by 
His death.}$ 

Throughout all his teaching, Athanasius emphasizes the point 
that man’s salvation is the work of God the Word, acting in complete 
harmony with the Father's will. In this respect his view differs quite 
definitely from the later “Latin” theory. The salvation “process” is 
throughout the work of God. Christ is the Victor, never Victim, 
meeting man’s need for deliverance from death or corruptibility and 
from ignorance. 

Athanasius sums up his exposition in the famous words: 


He was made man that we might be made God; and He 
manifested Himself by a body that we might receive the idea 
of the unseen Father; and He endured the insolence of men 
that we might inherit incorruptibility.14 


4. Gregory of Nyssa Cc. 335-395) 


The general conception of Christ's work characteristic of the 
Eastern Church finds its clearest expression in The Great Catechism 
of Gregory of Nyssa. While Gregory is in agreement with Athana- 
sius that the prime significance of the work of Christ is union with 
and the deification of humanity, at the same time he emphasizes 
more strongly than any of his predecessors the conception of a ran- 
som paid to the devil. If it be asked: Why should God so humiliate 


Himself as to deal with Satan?—the answer lies in His love for man. 


Our diseased nature needed a healer. Man in his fall needed 
one to set him upright. He who had lost the gift of life stood 
in need of a Life-giver, and he who had dropped away from 
fellowship with God wanted one who would lead him back to 
good. He who was shut up in darkness longed for the presence 
of the light. The captive sought for a ransomer, the fettered 


13. Ibid., c. 8. 
14. Ibid., c. 54. 
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prisoner for someone to take his part, and for a deliverer he 


who was held in the bondage of slavery.) 


In describing the transaction of Christ with the devil, Gregory 
employs a metaphor which seems to us horribly grotesque, but one 
which appealed greatly to some of: his successors. 


The Deity was hidden under the veil of our nature, that so, 
as with ravenous fish, the hook of the Deity might be gulped 
down along with the bait of flesh; and thus, life being intro- 
duced into the house of death, and light shining in darkness, 
that which is diametrically opposed to life and light might 
vanish; for it is not in the nature of darkness to remain when 
light is present, or of death to exist when life is active... . 
Thus, cleansing reaches those who are befouled with sin, and 
life the dead, and guidance the wanderers, in order that defile- 
ment may be cleansed, error corrected, and what was dead 
restored to life.!6 


In a later chapter of the same work, Gregory points out that all 
of man’s life from birth to death is stained with sin. It was necessary, 
therefore, that the Divine should commingle with our nature so that, 
“where the disease was, there the healing power attended.”!” 

In the last section of the book is a treatment of the Sacraments, 
which are the continuation of the saving presence of God. Divine 
salvation “proves effectual by means of the cleansing in the water; 
and he that has been so cleansed will participate in Purity; and true 
Purity is Deity.}8 


True moral restoration, however, comes through the Eucharist. 


Here, the bread consecrated by the Word of God, is changed 
into the Body of God the Word, and man is deified and made a 
sharer in incorruption, since by dispensation of His Grace God 
disseminates Himself in every believer through that flesh, whose 
substance comes from bread and wine.!9 


15. Catechetical Discourse, 14, 15. 


16. Ibid., 24. 
| 17. Ibid., 29. 
18. Ibid. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE WESTERN CHURCH 
1. Anselm (1033-1109)—The satisfaction of God’s outraged honor 


In his epoch-making book Cur Deus Homo? Anselm of Canter- 
_ bury presents the first fully complete and logically developed theory 
of the Atonement. Fundamental to the understanding of Anselm’s 
thought is his idea of the Kingdom of God. God is, from all Eternity, 
the Lord and King of the world. In the beginning, He created the 
angels to be the inhabitants of His Kingdom. The angels, however, 
fell, and God therefore created man as a substitute for the loss He 
had suffered. Adam, the first and representative man, also sinned 
through an act of willful disobedience. Sin, therefore, is embedded 
in the wills of all men since all have sinned in and with him. 

Man’s sin manifests itself in the lack of righteousness which all 
men owe to God. God’s honor has thus been outraged; for God’s 
honor consists in this, that His plan and purpose for all mankind 
shall be completely fulfilled. Frustration of the divine purpose is 
unthinkable. Since all men, having sinned in Adam, share in this 
infinite offense against God, justice demands, either that all men be 
punished, or that adequate satisfaction be rendered to His outraged 
honor, that there be no disorder in His Kingdom. 

However, punishment, which would result in everlasting con- 
demnation, would likewise frustrate God’s purpose to bring all men 
to eternal happiness. Therefore, adequate satisfaction must be ren- 
dered. It is obvious, moreover, that man himself is unable to produce 
this required satisfaction. Therefore, the Incarnation of the Son of 
God was necessary. Only as the God-Man could Christ take our 
place and render that satisfaction. Man’s sin, i.e., his violation of the 
divine honor, as having been committed against God, is of infinite 
gravity. Again, any satisfaction offered must be something not al- 
ready owed to God. It must be made by one of the same race as the 
sinner; and it must be of infinite worth. The death of Christ fulfills 
all these requirements. Being sinless, He did not owe the gift of His 
death to God. He is of Adam’s race. He is God incarnate. Therefore, 
the gift He offers has infinite worth. 

Moreover, the value of Christ's death was greatly heightened by 
reason of its voluntary character. The willing, self-sacrificing death 
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of a sinless man must be rewarded by God. But Christ, the God- 
Man, needed no reward, for all that the Father had was already His; 
and since He was sinless He owed no debt which might be remitted. 
Therefore, He gives His reward, the fruit of His work, to those for 
_ whose salvation He became man, and thus accomplishes man’s full 
redemption. 

The basic argument may be summarized thus: 


a) Christianity teaches that man is destined for eternal happiness. 

b) He cannot attain this except he receive forgiveness of his sins. 

c) Remission and forgiveness are only possible if adequate satis- 
faction be made to God’s offended honor. 

d) Only Christ, the God-Man, can make adequate satisfaction. 

e) Therefore, the Incarnation, by which God became man, was 
necessary.?? 


2. Abelard (c. 1079-1142)—The moral theory. 


Abelard is the classical exponent of what is known as the Moral 
Theory of the Atonement, which sees primarily in the work of Christ 
the supreme manifestation of a divine love which enkindles ours. His 
view is most clearly enunciated in his Epitome of Christian Theology, 
and in his Commentary on Romans. 

In the Epitome, he asks the question: Why did God become 
man? And his answer is quite different from that given by Anselm. 


Of all the benefits we have received from God, 


The chief and greatest is that the Wisdom of God by assum- 
ing the flesh of the Virgin, illuminated us by His light, and 
showed forth to us His love. How great that love for us was, 
He showed in this, that He laid down for us the life He had 
assumed. “Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down 
his life for his friends.” On account of the love He had for us, 
He took flesh that He might rescue us from the yoke of sin.?! 


Again: 


The Son of Man came not to redeem man from the devil’s 


20. Cf. R. S. Franks, The Atonement, p. 9. 
21. Epitome, xxiii; Migne, Vol. clxxviii, cols. 1730 ff. 
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power, but to redeem him from slavery to sin, infusing into him 
His love, by offering and paying to the Father the price and 


pure sacrifice of Himself.?2 


Here we note that Christ’s death is thought of as a price and 
sacrifice paid to the Father. In fact, Abelard often does record tradi- 
tional views, but, nevertheless, it was the inspiring of our love by 
Christ's that he definitely emphasizes as the main purpose of our 
Lord’s work. 

In his explanation of Romans 3:26, he denies that the devil had 
acquired any rights over man, and that Christ's death was necessary 
to appease the wrath of the Father. 

Finally, in summary fashion he writes in the Epitome: 


_ How can the death of the innocent Son so have pleased God 
the Father that through it He is reconciled to us who have so 
sinned that on this account the innocent Lord was killed? 

It seems to us that we are justified in the blood of Christ 
because by this singular grace shown to us, that His Son has 
taken our nature and persevered in instructing us by word and 
example even to death, He has more greatly attached us to 
Himself by love so that, enkindled by so great a benefit of 
Divine grace, true charity should not shrink from enduring 
anything. . . . And so our redemption is that supreme love 
shown to us in our case by the passion of Christ which not 
only liberates from servitude to sin, but wins for us the true” 
liberty of the sons of God so that we may fulfill all things from 
love rather than from fear, in love to Him who has shown us 
such grace that no greater can be found as He Himself testifies: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down a life 
for his friends.”?3 


THE THEORY OF THE GREAT REFORMERS: 
THE SATISFACTION OF GOD’S PENAL JUSTICE 


1. Luther (1483-1546) 


The great reformers agree in accepting the Penal view of the _ 


22. bid. 
23. Ibid., cols. 835 ff. 
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~ Cross as the sole sufficient cause of reconcilation between man and 
God. There are two reasons to account for Luther’s emphasis on the 
Penal theory. The first is his view of God. Like St. Paul, he believed 
that God’s immutable will was expressed in the Law. Man’s failure 
to obey the will thus manifested had resulted in the erection of a 
barrier between mankind and God’s love. God is primarily the Judge; 
and justice demands that the claims of the Law and Wrath (the 
natural outcome of man’s disobedience) be met before His forgive- 
ness can become operative. Only when Christ had fulfilled the Law’s 
requirement by bearing the curse it had pronounced upon sin could 
the proper satisfaction be rendered to God and His love become fully 
active. 


We are offenders. God with His Law is offended. And the 
offence is such that God cannot remit it, nor can we pay it. 
Therefore, between God, who is one in Himself, and in us there 
is a great parting. Finally, God is not able to revoke His Law, 
but wishes it to be kept.?4 


But Christ has paid the penalty demanded by Law, and thus we 
are forgiven. By Christ’s obedience, satisfaction is made, and by His 
suffering and death God’s wrath is taken away. 


The sole sacrifice is Christ Jesus our Lord, by which the wrath 
of God is satisfied.?5 

The righteous and innocent man must tremble and fear as a 
poor damned sinner, and in His gentle and innocent heart fear 
God’s wrath and judgment against sin, taste for us eternal death 
and damnation, and in sum, suffer all that a damned sinner has 
earned, and must suffer eternally.?6 

Christ is punished on our account; that is something reason 
can never follow.?7 


A second reason for Luther's predilection for the Penal theory is 
to be seen in his vehement repudiation of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trinal system. For it seemed clear to him that the whole praxis of the 


24. On Gal., iii: 20. 

25. Wace and Buchheim, Primary Works, xliv, p. 468. 
26. Ibid., xlv, p..240. 

27. Ibid., xxv, p. 329. 
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Roman Church implied that while Christ had done much for man, 
He had not done all. The individual Christian still had to secure 
priestly absolution and prove himself fully contrite for his sins by 
means of works of satisfaction or penance. In protest against this, 
Luther insisted that the death of Christ was the sole and adequate 
punishment for all human sins. ‘To secure forgiveness of sin, neither 
priestly absolution nor good works are necessary, but faith alone. 
Justice demands that sins receive punishment, but all punishment 
has been transferred to Christ, man’s sins are therefore forgiven and 
heisiree, 

Gustave Aulen, the distinguished contemporary Swedish theolo- 
gian, in his book Christus Victor, maintains that Luther’s view of the 
work of Christ is really the Patristic or Classical view. Certainly this 
theory is present in his writings. It is particularly evident in his ser- 
mons, hymns, and Catechisms. We find it most clearly expressed in 
the famous hymn, Eine feste Burg. And, again, in his Little Cate- 
chism, in commenting upon the second article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
he says: 


Now when it is asked: What dost thou believe in the second 
article concerning Jesus Christ?, answer most briefly thus: I 
believe that Jesus Christ, the true Son of God, has become my 
Lord. And what do the words to become thy Lord mean? They 
mean that He has redeemed me from sin, from the devil, from 
death and all misfortunes. . . . So the main point of this article 
is, that the title Lord, taken in its simplest sense, means as much 
as Redeemer; that is, He who has led us back from the devil to 
God, from death to life, from sin to righteousness, and holds us 
safe.29 


This is, in fact, the “Patristic’ or “Classical” view, and may be 
found in greater detail in the Larger Catechism, and in the Com- 
mentary on Galatians. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that Luther 
taught the Penal theory, and that it is the predominant view. More- 
over, it is the prevailing view of the majority of contemporary 
Lutheran theologians. 


28. Cf. L. W. Grensted, Ed., The Atonement in History and in Life, . 
Ho 290 ff, 
29. Little Catechism, Art. 2. 
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2. Calvin (1509-1564) 


In his great book, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, Calvin 
presents the clearest and fullest statement of the Penal theory of the 
Atonement. The second book of the final edition of this work is con- 
cerned with the knowledge of God the Redeemer. Here Calvin 
speaks of the significance of Christ's work. The whole race was 
accursed and desperate because of Adam’s sin. After his fall, 


No knowledge of God was effectual without a Mediator. 
It deeply concerns us that He who was to be our Mediator 
should be very God and very man.%° 


The need of such a Mediator “flowed from the divine decree on 
which the Salvation of man depended. What was best for us our 
most merciful Father determined.” 


The case was certainly desperate if the Godhead itself did not 
descend to us, it being impossible for us to ascend. Thus, the 
Son of God behoved to become our Emanuel—i.e. God with us, 
and in such a way that by mutual union His divinity and our 
nature might be combined.3! 


The interpretation of our Lord’s death is given in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters. 


Our acquittal is in this—that the guilt which made us liable 
to punishment was transferred to the head of the Son of God. 
He took upon Him the disgrace and ignominy of our iniquities, 
and in return clothed us with His purity.*? 


Nor did Calvin shrink from declaring that Christ did, in literal 


fact, descend into Hell, “to feel the weight of the divine vengeance.” 


He endured the death which is inflicted on the wicked by an 
angry God. 


30. Institutes, VI: 1. 
31. Ibid., II, xii: 1-3. 
32. Ibid., xvi: 5, 6. 
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He bore the weight of the divine anger, that smitten and 


afflicted, He experienced all the signs of an angry and avenging 
God. 


His thrice-repeated prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane that the 
cup might pass from Him, proves to us: 


How dire and dreadful were the tortures which He endured 
when He felt Himself standing at the bar of God as a criminal 
in our stead.33 


Such is the Penal theory of the Atonement in its most rigorous 
expression. We conclude by quoting a summary criticism of it in the 


words of Dr. Sidney Cave: 


The supreme question of theology is, What is God? No the- 
ology has reached the full simplicity of the Christian Gospel 
until it has unified its conception of God by interpreting God 
by Christ, and refusing to accept any conception of God which 
is contrary to Christ’s revelation. At the heart of Calvin’s system 
is a contradiction, concealed but not removed, between the con- 
ception of a God who foreordained man’s fall, and, in conse- 
quence, the perdition of the many, and the conception of the 


God whose holy love Christ’s life and death reveal.34 


CONCLUSION 


Fundamental to any adequate theory of the Atonement is the 
conviction that the work of Christ is the work of God. “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself.”35 ‘The Incarnation and the 
Atonement are one. The Incarnation is the necessary basis for the 
Atonement and the Atonement is the completion of the Incarnation, 
both constituent elements of the mighty drama of God’s redemption. 
If we are persuaded “that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 


' 33. Ibid., Il, xvi: 10 ff. 
34. §. Cave, The Doctrine of the Work of Christ (Nashville: Cokesbury, 
1937), p. 196. ro 
35. IT Cor. 5:19. 
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principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God,’%® then, the life and death of God Incarnate 
must have been far more than an expiatory or propitiatory sacrifice, 
rather a victory over all those that would separate us from God. If’ 
this be the case, it appears obvious that the Patristic or Classical 
theory of the Atonement is the most satisfactory of the historic views. 

In this theory the emphasis is upon the victory of God in Christ 
over all personal and corporate sins and powers of evil which have 
ever been the spiritual enemies of men. In this view God is not 
thought of as a Deity who must be satisfied or propitiated, but as a 
God who in His grace has dealt with man’s greatest needs and has 
manifested the victory of His love and power. God is a God in 
action, God in conflict with evil, operative in man’s redemption. It 
has been said that in Christ’s life and death there was “the impact 
upon this world of the power of the world to come in a sequence of 
events unprecedented and unrepeatable, now in actual process.” This _ 
statement is quite understandable from the point of view of the 
Classical theory of the Atonement. The work of Christ is God’s 
work for men, manifest in the humanity of Jesus, consummated in 
His death and Resurrection and continued in His presence with His 
people. 

Moreover, it would seem that this view of the Atonement is the 
only one which supports the predominant view of the New Testa- 
ment, in that it does not speak of a God who needs to be “recon- 
ciled,” nor of the work of Christ as being a “satisfaction” of God’s 
honor, nor as a penal substitution, nor as a sacrifice offered on behalf 
of man to God, but conceives of the whole drama of redemption as 
God’s work to reconcile men to Himself. It regards the work of Christ 
as God’s movement towards men—His gracious act of redemption 
and reconciliation—springing forth from the divine Agape, His in- 
credible love for the undeserving. The Crucifixion is not merely the 
proclamation of God's love, but God’s love in action. Christians may 
be supremely confident because God Incarnate was victorious on the 
Cross. ‘ 


¥ 


The work of Christ is the overcoming of death and sin be- 


36. Rom. 8:38-39. 
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cause it is a victory over sin. And further, the note of triumph 
depends not only upon the victory of Christ over death accom- 
plished once for all, but also on the fact that His victory is the 
starting point of His present work in the world of men, where 
He, through His spirit, ever triumphantly continues to break 
down sin’s power and “deifies” men.%7 


Again, Dr. Aulen points out: 


The classic type showed us the Atonement as a movement of 
God to man, and God as closely and personally engaged in the 
work of man’s deliverance. In the Latin type God seems to stand 
more at a distance; for the satisfaction is paid by man. In the 
subjective type, God stands still more at a distance; as far as He 
is concerned no Atonement is needed, and all the emphasis is 
on man’s movement to God, on that which is accomplished in 
the world of man. That is to say, the essential Christian idea of 
the way of God to man, which dominates the classic type, is 
weakened in the Latin type, and is lost in the subjective type, 
in the measure that its leading idea is consistently carried out.?® 


It is also to be noted that both in the Latin theory and in the 
Penal theory of the Protestant Reformers, the attributes of God 
become so contrasted, that, in spite of the careful language of the 
theologians, there seems to be implied a conflict between God’s justice » 
and His love. The Classic theory, however, seeks to stress the whole 
nature and character of God rather than any particular attributes as 
involved in the work of Salvation. 

In such a world situation as prevails today, no conception of 
Atonement which fails to give to men and women a certainty that 
God has triumphed i in His power and love over both individual and 
corporate sin, and has given to us a pattern of life, is worthy of being 
mentioned as an explanation of the work of the Incarnate God. ‘That 
sense of triumph which marked the experience of the New Testa- 
ment writers at a time when apart from their faith in Christ there 
was even less ground for hope and confidence than today, must be 
once again the battle cry of the Christian Church. The idea, now 


37. Aulen, Christus Victor, p. 60. 
38. Ibid., p. 171. 
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quite prevalent, that Christ's death on the Cross was merely the 
manifestation of the tragic fate of a loving but impotent martyr for 
truth must be eradicated by the great Patristic teaching that the 
incarnate God Himself waged once and for all time a victorious bat- 
tle against the powers of evil, even to the gates of Eternity; that His 
victory has been fully corroborated by the Resurrection, and that in 
union with Him all men can be partakers of a triumphant salvation 
against which the gates of Hell cannot prevail. Christ's work for men 
was not only the revelation of God’s love—it was that love in decisive 
and victorious action. 

However we may view the minutiae of modern criticism, it can-' 
not be denied that the Patristic or Classic theory reflects the domi- 
nant New Testament experience, that through Christ a glorious 
victory has been won over all powers which might separate men 
from God. And this same experience has been the full possession of 
the followers of Christ down through the years even to the present 
day. It will never be lost, for it is the experience which makes the 
Christian. It is true that in the New Testament times men had a 
different conception of the conflict of good and evil than we have 
today. It is pictured rather crudely, it seems to us, in the Gospels and 
Epistles as a struggle with Satan and his demons. Yet, however we 
interpret the powers of evil, we know ourselves to be surrounded by 
forces and powers which, without God’s help, would bring us to ruin. 
That age-long conflict between the forces of evil and the power of 
God was finally and forever concluded in the life, death, and Resur- 
rection of our Lord. The fact of the Resurrection was positive proof 
that, even on the Cross, God was still “reconciling the world to Him- 
self.” Therefore, the Cross actually represents not the victory of man’s 
sin and hate, but the triumph of God’s love. The power of sin and 
the powers of death and evil have been forever conquered by the 
power of God which manifested itself in its fullness by the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. To be sure, men still sin; but those who are Christ’s 
need not be the eternal slaves of sin, for its power is gone. To be - 
sure, men still die, but through the fact of the Resurrection, we 
know that what we call “death” is but the gateway to a larger, more 
abundant life. The power of death has been conquered. The victory 
of the Cross means that we who are Christ’s share even here and now 
in that triumph. To be made, thus, a partaker of Christ’s life is what 
the Christian means by Eternal Life. 

Referring to the life of Christ and our life in Him, Canon Oliver 
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S. Quick pictures it as “a story of exaltation won through humilia- 
tion, of gain through loss, of having through giving, of power 
through defeat, of joy through shame, of life through death.” 

That is the life which receives the victor’s crown of God’s love. 
The Atonement—“God reconciling the world to Himself,” from 
Bethlehem through the gate of death to the empty tomb, to heaven 
itself; and we, as members of His mystical body reconciling the 
world to Him through His victory over the bondage of men. 


“Crown Him the Lord of Life, 
Who triumphed o’er the grave, 
And rose victorious in the strife 
For those He came to save.” 


39. ©. S. Quick, Doctrines of the Creed (Nashville: Cokesbury, 1937), 
p. 187. 
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PHE CHURCH 


That a fellowship of believers or a “church” is necessary and willed 
by God becomes strikingly apparent when we study the record of the 
method of His dealing with men, as revealed not only in the New 
Testament but in the Old Testament as well. Already at the very 
earliest, with the call of Abraham, we perceive that God’s way of 
carrying out His purpose in the world is through a community. The 
Hebrew nation is from the first, a “chosen people”; and when. through 
the vicissitudes of its history and the faithlessness of its actual mem- 
bers, this frst Church of God proves itself disloyal, there remains the 
elect Remnant to carry on the divine purposes. The coming of Christ 
and the consequent concentration of God’s purpose in Him does not 
mean the abandonment of the community method, but rather the 
completion and fulfillment of it; for Christ felt himself to be, in His 
own person, the embodiment of the elect Remnant. Moreover, it is 
obvious that His plan for perpetuating His work was to call to 
Himself a body of select men, whose task it would be to prepare a 
community which should be completely loyal to Him and so to God. 
The Christian Church is, therefore, the New Israel, an organization 
under the government of the Apostolic Ministry, just as the nation 
of Israel was one theocracy under Yaweh and His anointed. 
There is no question but that our Lord intended that His Gospel 
should be proclaimed throughout the world. The Divine Commission 
recorded at the end of St. Matthew’s Gospel is proof enough of this. 
Moreover, wherever there is a Gospel, there will of necessity be a 
fellowship or a “church.” It is to be remembered that the Good News 
comprehends, not only the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
also His work. ‘This means that the Gospel is not only the announce- 
ment of the possibility of redemption but includes the fact of 
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redemption. Wherever, then, the Gospel of Redemption is believed, 
it is inevitable that a fellowship will appear to preserve it, to develop 
its further implications, and to preach it. Thus, by reason of the very 
nature of the message it preserves and communicates, the Christian 
fellowship or Church can never be thought of as a mere human soci- 
ety of individuals concerned with promulgating common ideals, but 
rather as the Household of the Faith, where the life of God through 
Christ Jesus Himself pulsates, reveals itself most deeply, and is com- 
municated most effectively. Thus, the Christian Church is an 
organism, the Body of Christ who is her head. 

It is St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, who uses and 
emphasizes most clearly the analogy of the body as applied to the 
Church of God. He describes the Church as “the body of Christ, the 
fullness of Him that fillest all in all.”! Christ Himself is thus active 
in the members of the body as they are inspired and empowered by 
the Spirit. The Church is the organ or instrument by means of 
which her living Lord can express His truth and communicate His 
grace. To be sure, there are other religious and moral influences in 
the world; but the distinctively Christian type of salvation is medi- 
ated and can be mediated only by the Church, i.e., the community of 
believers. The Church is the human-divine fellowship by which, and 
in which, the purpose of God must and shall find its ultimate fulfill- 
ment. The final end is, of course, the establishment of the Kingdom, 
but the Church is the essential means. 

The Christian Church, moreover, is not only the New Israel and 
the Spirit-bearing Body of Christ; it is also the Community of the . 
Spirit. It is sometimes forgotten that our Lord looked upon the 
coming of the Holy Ghost as the fruit of His work of salvation, as 
the fulfillment of His life and death. In St. Matthew's Gospel, John 
the Baptist states that one of the essential features of the Messianic 
kingdom is that He will come to baptize the world with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire. It was of the gift of the Holy Spirit that Jesus 
was speaking when He said to the woman of Samaria, “If thou didst 
know the gift of God and who He is that saith to thee, give Me to 
drink, thou perhaps would have asked of Him and He would have 


given thee living water.”? St. John emphasized again the same thing 


1. Eph. 1:22 ff. 
2. Jno. 4:10. 
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when he recorded our Lord’s words, “If any man thirst, let him come 
to Me and drink.”3 The Kingdom of God will rise ultimately out of 
the power of that same Spirit of God, who brooded over the waters 
on the first day of creation, and formed a cosmos out of a chaos. It 
was this same Spirit who, on the day of Pentecost, came down with 
fire upon the family of God. The first Whitsunday is to be regarded 
as the consummation of a great principle proven in experience, 
namely, that the Holy Spirit enters into union with men and 
“possesses” them. 

Now it was to the assembled believers that the experience of 
Pentecost came, and it was the consciousness of a common posses- 
sion, the fullness of the Spirit, which explains the enthusiasm, 
energy, and power with which the first Christian community moved 
out into a pagan world to conquer it. Thus, the Christian Church, 
the New Israel, the Body of Christ, is also the Community of the 
Spirit. 


The Spirit was the common possession of the believers in 
Christ; the gifts of the Spirit were for the common good, not for 
individual exaltation or ostentation; all the activities of the 
Church were directed and controlled by that Spirit; and the 
fruit of the Spirit was love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance (Gal. 22 ff.), 
nearly all virtues with a distinctly social reference; in the exer- 
cise of all the gifts love showed the more excellent way CI Cor. 
13). While on the one hand the natural limitations of the Jew- 
ish religion had been set aside, and on the other, the individual- 
ism of the later prophets (Jeremiah and Ezekiel) in asserting the 
value of each soul had been confirmed, yet from the very begin- 
ning Christian life showed itself to be by its very nature social; 
there was not a subjugation of the individual to the society, as 
in Plato’s Republic, but a realization of the individual in the 
society. It was as brethren and sisters in Christ Jesus that be- 
lievers realized their relation to God as His children.4 


3. Jno. 7:37-39. 
4. A. E. Garvie, The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead (New York: 
Doran, 1926), pp. 378-379. 
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THE NOTES OF THE CHURCH 


The Church, founded by our Lord Jesus Christ, has from its very 
beginning exhibited certain diacritical marks or Notes by which the 
genuine and real Christianity might be distinguished from the false 
Christianity of heretics and schismatics. In the first place, the Church 
is One. Its unity is constituted by the oneness of her divine Head; 
for the flock is one even as the Shepherd is one. The Church is the 
fellowship of one sanctifying Holy Spirit. She is one in faith, one in 
hope, one in charity, and one in derived succession from the Apostles. 
Her members are the recipients of spiritual life through one baptism, 
and are fed and sustained in that life by one Eucharist. They are one 
as joining together in offering to God their worship of prayer and 
praise and thanksgiving. All the scattered members of the Church 
form one Church; for, just as the various parts of the human body, 
in intimate union with the head, the seat of the intelligence, form 
one natural body, so the various members of each church, and all the 
churches throughout the world form the One Body of Christ. 

The present condition of God’s visible Church with its many 
heresies, schisms, and conflicting ecclesiastical jurisdictions, is cer- 
tainly contrary to the mind of Christ, whose prayer was that “they all 
may be one.” The Body of Christ is one and indivisible and our 
unhappy divisions are clear evidence of the sin of Christendom. 
However, this should in no case dim our vision of the One Church, 
nor suggest to any Christian that the ideal is impossible of attain- . 
ment. The pluriformity of churches is indeed “the bandage which 
prevents us from seeing the limits as well as the extent” of the One 
Church. No existing church can rightly claim that she and she alone 
is the true Church, i.e., the only saving one. Every church can and 
must strive to belong to it; may sincerely believe that she forms a 
part of it; but none can dare claim that some other church does not 
belong to it. Each and every church bears some measure of the blame 
for the present condition of Christendom; and as long as the Word 
of God is truly preached, and His holy sacraments are duly admin- 
istered so that the life of grace through the impartation of the Holy 
Spirit, are ever present, no separate church or ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion have a right to declare that another church is cut off from 
Christ; for, ultimately, only God knows them that are His. 
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Secondly, the Church, the Body of Christ, receiving her life 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit, is Holy. The Church is made 
holy by the Holy Spirit who sanctifies and enlightens her members 
who are therefore called a “royal priesthood”; “fellow citizens with 
the saints and of the household of God”®,; “children of light’; 
“saints”8; “temples of God” and “temples of the Holy Spirit.”? ‘This 
does not mean that the members of the Church are individually all 
holy; it is the Church that is holy, being indwelt by the Holy Spirit. 
- Our Lord compared the Church to a field in which wheat and tares 
grow together till the harvest,!° to a net gathering fish of every 
kind,'! and to a supper at which there are worthy and unworthy 
guests.12 He taught that in the Church there are good and wicked 
servants,!3 sheep and goats.!4 Perfect holiness belongs to the condi- 
tions of the life everlasting, but in the present life no one is free 
from sin.!5 The holiness of her members is the aim which the 
Church seeks to realize through the means given to her by God. 
However, the inclusion of members who are not by any means com- 
pletely holy does not destroy the holiness of the Church, nor prevent 
her from making spiritual progress. A tree may have some withered 
branches, and yet continue to grow as long as its roots are strong and 
healthy. ‘The Church derives her sanctity from her Head, and, there- 
fore, seeks constantly the betterment of her weak members, and only 
casts out from her membership those who through self-will or per- 
verseness cannot be made better, just as branches which, because 
they bear no fruit, are cast into the fire and burned.!® 

Thirdly, the Church is Catholic. The term catholic as applied to 
the Church is not found in the New Testament. It probably was 
first so used at Antioch, for we find Ignatius writing, “Where Jesus 


5. I Pet. 2:9-10, 

6. Eph. 2:19. 

7. Eph. 5:8. 

8. Rom. 1:2; I Cor. 1:2, etc. 
9. I Cor. 3:16 ff.; 6:19; II Cor. 6:16. 
10. Matt. 13:24-30. 

11. Matt. 13:47. 

12, Matt. 22:2-13. 

13. Matt. 18:23 ff.; 25:14 ff. 
14. Matt. 25:33 ff. 
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may be, there is the Catholic Church.” Again, a letter written from 
the Church of Smyrna on the martyrdom of St. Polycarp is addressed 
“to all the sojourneying churches of the Holy Catholic Church 
throughout every place”; and further on, the martyr utters a prayer 
“for the whole Catholic Church throughout the habitable world,” 
and Jesus Christ is represented as the “Shepherd of the Catholic 
Church throughout the habitable world.”}” 

Here again, just as the Church’s unity is derived from the one- 
ness of her divine Head, so she is “catholic” because of the catholic- 
ity of her founder. Since our Lord Himself is the Saviour of all men, 
everywhere and in every age, so the instrument through which He 
now works, His Spirit-bearing body is the Church for all men every- 
where, and in every age. Thus, the Church of Jesus Christ is the 
Catholic or universal Church. Through the course of history, how- 
ever, the term “catholic” has taken on, not unnaturally, a wider 
meaning. This further amplification of the term has been well 
summarized in a passage in one of the letters of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem. 


The Church is called Catholic, because she is throughout the 
whole world, from one end of the earth to the other; because she 
teaches universally and without fail all the doctrines that ought 
to be brought to the knowledge of men concerning visible and 
invisible, in heaven and on earth; because she subjugates to her 
faith the whole of mankind, rulers and their subjects, educated 
and uneducated alike; because she is the universal physician 
and healer of sins of every kind, sins of soul and body, and 
possesses in herself every form of excellence that can be named, 
in deeds and words, and spiritual gifts of every kind.18 


Finally, the Church is Apostolic. As God sent His Son, the 
“Apostle and High Priest of our profession,”!® and the Son sent His 
disciples, whom He also named “apostles” (“Those who are sent”), 
so also the Church in the world sends out her apostles to preach the 
Gospel and to bring the world to Christ. In order to accomplish this 


17. Ep. to Smyr. 8. 
18. Ep. 55:24. 
19. Heb. 3:1. 
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purpose, the Church must continue steadfast in the “apostles’ teach- 
ing and fellowship and in the breaking of bread and prayers.” ‘Thus, 
the Church is spread throughout the entire world, to continue with- 
out interruption the work of salvation, “being built upon the founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief cornerstone, in whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth into one holy temple in the Lord, in whom ye also are 
builded together for a habitation of God in the Spirit.”2° The Apos- 
tolic doctrine and fellowship or tradition, are the elements which 
constitute the apostolicity of the Church. This has been well sum- 
marized in the words of St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons (Cc. 170): 


This teaching and this faith the Church has revived; and, 
though scattered over the whole world, she preserves it as though 
she were dwelling in one house. And accordingly she preaches 
and hands on this faith as though with one mouth. For although 
in the world there are diverse languages yet the power and 
meaning of the tradition is everywhere one and the same; neither 
do the churches founded in Germany, or in Iberia, or among the 
Celts, nor those of the East of Egypt or in Libya or anywhere 
else in the world teach or believe otherwise. But as the sun 
which God created is one and the same for the whole world, so 
also the preaching of the truth everywhere enlightens every man 
who desires to come to the knowledge of the truth. And neither 
will those among the Church’s rulers who are mighty in speech, 
teach otherwise than this (for the disciple is not above his 
Master), nor will those who are less powerful diminish the 
content of the tradition. For in that the Faith is only one, he who 
is mighty in speech cannot add to its greatness, nor can he who 
is less powerful diminish it. For where the Church is, there is 
the Spirit of God also, and where the Spirit of God is, there 
is the Church and the grace of the Lord.”?1 


Inasmuch as the apostolicity of the Church means that her life is 
continuous with that of the Apostolic Church, different confessions 
have different conceptions of how that continuity has been and 


20. Eph. 2:20 ff. 
21. Adv. Haer., i: 10, 2. 
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should be safeguarded. It may be well, therefore, to speak here of 
the Anglican teaching concerning the Ministry. The teaching of the 
Church of England is contained in the Preface to the Ordinal. Here 
it is stated that the intention of the Church of England is to continue 
the ministry of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, as it has existed in the 
Church from Apostolic times. Ordination or consecration is by the 
laying on of hands with prayer. Every Bishop is to be so consecrated 
by at least three other Bishops; and every Priest and Deacon ordained 
by a lawfully consecrated Bishop. This has been the rule of the 
Church from very early times. The Ordinal states, further, that no 
one shall officiate as a Bishop or Priest who is not thus consecrated or 
ordained. ‘The Ordinal also makes explicit the functions and duties 
of a Christian minister. It is, moreover, the belief of the majority of 
theologians that it is only on the basis of the Historic Episcopate that 
any effective Christian union can take place. 

This is clearly the teaching of the Anglican Church. Now we 
must speak of the Apostolic Succession. It is sometimes maintained - 
that the Christian Ministry is based upon the Apostolic Succession; 
that from primitive times Bishops have been consecrated and re- 
ceived the grace of Orders; that as through a “golden conduit” grace 
has been handed down through the years; that all who have been 
thus validly consecrated receive the grace of Orders, and that, there- 
fore, their sacraments are valid; and those churches whose ministers 
are not episcopally ordained have neither orders nor sacraments. 

This is certainly not the teaching of the Church of England. It 
cannot be found in any formulary of the Church. There is no refer- 
ence to the Apostolic Succession in the Articles, nor in the Prayer 
Book. Moreover, this is not the theory of Apostolic Succession held 
in the early Church. The early Church maintained that the open 
succession of Bishops in all the different churches, and especially in 
those of Apostolic origin, was a guarantee of the authenticity of the 
Tradition which had handed down the Scriptures, the teachings and ~ 
customs of the Church. The theory of succession by ordination can- 
not be found at least until the time of St. Augustine. Moreover, such 
a theory obviously implies an erroneous theory of the nature of the 
sacraments. At an Ordination it is Christ who ordains; it is He 
Himself who confers the grace of Orders and the gift of His Holy 
Spirit. The Bishop is only the instrument. The gift comes directly 
from God through Christ in response to the prayers of the Church 


and not through any human succession. 
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Having said all this, it must be emphasized, however, that the 
Apostolic Succession is a fact, and, rightly held, is a fact of great 
value. It is true that there has been an orderly succession of Christian 
ministers from the time of the Apostles. It is true that they have 
been ordained according to the rules of the Church. The orderly 
succession of ministers is a very strong guarantee of the unity and 
continuity of the Church. Moreover, the Church of England teaches 
that the right form of Ministry is the Historic Episcopate, and be- 
lieves that only on that basis can there be a true Christian unity; but 
she never condemns the orders and sacraments of those religious 
bodies which do not possess it. 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO THE KINGDOM 


aK The Roman Catholic position 


For Roman Catholicism the Church is the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Its membership is composed of both good and bad individuals; 
but all are in the process of sanctification. Thus the Church is 
thought of as a distinct society having a definite constitution, the 
limits of which are clearly demarcated. A man is either in the 
Church or outside of it. 


2. The European Protestant position 


This represents the other extreme from the Roman Catholic point 
of view. The true membership of the Church is known only to God 
and will be manifested on the Last Day. ‘The Church, however, is 
“visible” in the preaching of the Word and the administration of the 
sacraments. The Church on earth is sharply distinguished from the 
Kingdom, of which it is, indeed, the promise but not the reality. 


Between these two extreme positions lie two others: 
3. The Anglo-Saxon Protestant position 
Here the Church is a “gathered Church,” consisting of truly 


converted persons. Its membership consists of those who have been 
saved out of the perishing world. The Kingdom will come in its 
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perfection only when this world becomes fully Christian or when 
God Himself will fashion new heavens and a new earth filled with 
righteousness. 


4. The Anglican position 


For Anglicanism the Church is an “earnest” of the Kingdom, 
inasmuch as the powers of the Kingdom are operative within it. Yet 
the Church is not identical with the Kingdom inasmuch as powers 
opposed to the Kingdom are also operative and not yet fully subdued. 
For this view, while its central faith and order serve to distinguish 
the Church from the world, and to make clear its functions, it is not 
possible to delimit its frontiers. As Archbishop William ‘Temple has 
said, the unity of the Church is not like that of a box, where one is 
either inside or outside it; but it is like that of a ray of light, very 
bright at the center but fading out at its edges into darkness by 
imperceptible gradations. 


*@5 CHAPTER SEVEN 0 


THE MEANING. OF GRACE ° 


Fundamental to any clear understanding of the Church’s sacramental 
system is the need of knowing what is meant by the Grace of God. 
When those who receive the sacraments do not recognize their need 
of God’s grace these sacraments become little more than magical 
ceremonies. Many thousands of pages have been written on what is 
termed “the Doctrine of Grace.” Much of this seems to have been 
unnecessary, for it is possible to make clear the essential meaning of 
Grace without recourse to theological technicalities. 

Long before the Christian era, the term “grace” had been applied 
to anything that gave delight or joy. All things of beauty which 
charmed and delighted men were thought of as “graceful.” ‘Thus, we 
read in Greek mythology of the three Graces, whose function was to 
give to life a joyousness and beauty which should make it happy. 
Then, when Christ came, it was natural that those who had been 
blessed through companionship with Him and overwhelmed by the 
wonder of His personality, should desire to apply to Him the highest 
term they knew and should speak of Him as “full of grace and 
truth.” Again, under the influence of growing life and thought, the 
word began to take on fuller and deeper meanings. It came to mean 
“favor,” especially the favor of greatest value. It connotes a favor 
bestowed as a free gift, e.g., “by the king’s grace.” Thus it pictures 
the “graciousness” of the one who gives and hints at the “gratitude” 
of the recipient. In its highest application, therefore, we can think 
of grace as God’s favor given freely to man and manifested without 
any regard to merit. 

Now, when we turn to the New Testament and read of the 
revelation of God through Jesus, we are reminded at once of another 
very important point. We lean that God is spirit,! which means that 
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we are to think of Him as invisible, everlasting energy. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to think of His grace as separable from God Him- 
self. Grace, we may say, is an attribute of God. God is “gracious” 
and this graciousness is ever manifested in what He has done and is 
doing for men. In other words, it is through His grace that God has 
blessed men and made provision for man’s helplessness. “Apart from 
Me ye can do nothing.”? Grace, then, does not mean merely “favor,” 
but also “help”; it expresses not only God’s feeling toward us, but 
also His power in us. We may, then, very properly think of Grace as 
simply God’s help freely offered to us as a gift of His favor, to meet 
our helplessness and to empower us in our life’s struggle. 


ST. PAUL'S EXPERIENCE AND TEACHING 


We turn now to a study of St. Paul’s interpretation of his 
experience of God’s grace. This is necessary because of the fact that 
it has been largely through his teaching that all the later formulations 
of the doctrine of Grace have been developed. “By the Grace of God 
I am what I am.”3 This statement fully expresses the fundamental 
conviction of St. Paul’s life. More particularly, the grace of God, 
which for him certainly means both His unmerited “favor” and also 
His “power,” has been manifested and made available for him 
through his faith in Jesus. Salvation or Redemption in its broadest 
and deepest sense is accomplished, St. Paul believes, through the 
Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus the Christ. Faith in 
Him as the Risen Lord, and in God’s grace manifested through Him 
and made available by contact with Him, constitutes man a citizen of 
the Divine Kingdom. St. Paul says that we are “justified” by this 
faith, i.e., our sins are forgiven. We are treated by God as if we were 
righteous, and thus are given, so to speak, a new start and are con- 
fronted with a new challenge. And all of this because of God’s grace, 
all because of the spontaneous favor of God, which is but the 
expression of His great love to us. Now this “grace” or favor is freely 
offered to us through Jesus, to be received, or rejected. If it is re- 
ceived in thankful faith, then the very power of God is made 


available for us and we can indeed become “a new creation.” 
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Here, at once, a very difficult problem appears, namely, that of 
man’s free will. Can we reject God’s will for us? Is His grace irre- 
sistible? Let us say at once that it seems impossible to believe so. It 
is not necessary for our purpose to deal with this question here in 
detail. We must recognize that there are things in our faith that are 
inexplicable. Faith would not be faith were this not so. Here is the 
problem. If God be almighty, that is, infinite in power and wisdom, 
then His will must forever be obeyed. And yet, if I am a man respon- 
sible to Him, then I am certain that I must be free to accept or 
reject that will. Yet how I can thus be free and God omnipotent no 
man can explain to me. However, it is also clear that no man can 
tule his life by pure logic. Should one dare to make such an attempt, 
he would be forced to choose between two mutually exclusive alter- 
natives. Feeling that at all costs he must maintain belief in a fore- 
ordering God, he might reject his freedom and become a fatalist; 
or, on the other hand, demanding to consider himself as fully free, 
he might reject any thought of an omnipotent God and thus consti- 
tute himself an atheist. And yet, in his heart of hearts, every man 
knows that he was never meant to be a slave, and, in spite of all 
seemingly irreconcilable difficulties, he must have his God. Facing 
such a problem, certainly the best course for a man to pursue is to 
admit at once the insoluble mystery at the very heart of it, remem- 
bering always that in this strange world of ours, as a matter of fact, 
the things that help us most are not the things we can explain, but 
the things we cannot explain. For, as someone has beautifully said, 
man does not live by reconciling mysteries; he lives by mysteries he 
cannot reconcile. He lives by things too vast for human thought as 
he lives by “thoughts that lie too deep for tears.” 

Returning now. to St. Paul, it is clear that he thought of his 
whole life as one empowered by the Grace of God in Jesus. Nor did 
he ever doubt that he needed that power of God’s help. Without it 
he could do nothing, with it he could accomplish all things. His 
constant prayer was that others might share in it, and he closes his 
second epistle to his beloved Corinthians with the expressed hope 
that the “grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” the favor and power of 
God won through faith in Him, might always be with them, accom- 
panied by the love of God and the fellowship of His Holy Spirit.4 


In the course of time, unfortunately, the attempt was made to 
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maintain a position quite contrary to that of the great Apostle. The 
result was the development of a controversy which did much to con- 
fuse men’s minds and to make St. Paul’s simple teaching concerning 
God's grace in Jesus a matter of theological speculation. About the 
year 400, a British monk named Pelagius went to Rome and began 
vigorously to preach the absolute freedom of the will, and the full 
responsibility of every individual for the development of his life. 
Because he spoke in the heat of controversy, his teaching soon came 
to be expressed in an extreme form. God’s grace, he taught, was mani- 
fested in all the good gifts He had bestowed upon man. Now the 
greatest gift God had given man was his will, the power to choose 
between right and wrong. Man does not need the further gift of 
God’s power (grace) to fulfill his destiny. It is apparent at once that 
such a view does not sufficiently account for the universality of sin. 
In fact, by the logic of his teaching, Pelagius was forced to believe 
that there must have been some men who had never sinned. This, — 
however, is manifestly contrary to the facts of human history, and is, 
moreover, false to the general teaching of the New Testament, and, 
particularly, directly opposed to St. Paul’s interpretation of the 
Gospel. | 

For briefly, St. Paul’s teaching, as we have seen, was this: Sin 
Cwritten with a capital letter) is a great power in the world. What 
we call sins, or transgressions, are evidences of the existence of this 
mighty power. Now Jesus has come, sent by God, and by His life 
and death and resurrection has destroyed the power of Sin. Those 
who are united to Him in faith receive of His grace and are no longer 
enslaved by Sin. Men still sin, for they have inherited, St. Paul 
believed, a bias toward evil, and often their wills are weak. But those 
who are “in Christ” are no longer slaves to Sin; they can overcome it 
and become more than conquerors because of what Christ has done 
for them and still accomplishes through them by His grace. The 
individual must still fight against the powers of darkness and evil; 
he still needs God’s help (grace) in the conflict. Our greatest ene- 
mies, moreover, St. Paul tells us, are spiritual. Our struggle is not 
against “flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.”> For such a conflict only the full armor of 
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God can avail. Our victory, however, is assured, for we who are 
Christ’s possess the weapons necessary to win. We have God’s help, 
God’s power, God’s grace, which includes His truth, His righteous- 
ness, His Gospel of peace, His shield of faith, His helmet of salvation 
and the sword of His Spirit.6 

Thus we are finally led to see how comprehensive a word “grace” 
is. Nor can we deny its all-inclusive content even though we think 
of it ultimately as simply the unmerited gift of God’s help and 
power, by which He manifests His great love toward us. For “grace” 
is, in fact, the greatest word in the New Testament. As Dr. A. E. 
Garvie truly says: 


When we take into account that it is “mankind sinners” 
whom God so loves, and contemplate the means by which in 
action and in passion in Christ men become the children of 
God, even the word love is not enough; for love is a term so 
comprehensive that it may describe the personal relations of the 
equally worthy for the measurelessly unworthy, of the Holy God 
for sinful man; and that word which alone suffices is grace, and 
what a sublimation that word itself has undergone in its New 
Testament use! It means condescension, compassion, sympathy, 
service, sacrifice; it means love stooping from the heights of the 
divine perfection, glory, blessedness, to the depths of human 
sin, sorrow, suffering, even death, even the death of the Cross. 
There is no other word which conveys so much of what God is 
revealed to be in Christ.” 


MEANS OF GRACE 


Much confusion in regard to what is usually termed “the means 
of grace” can be avoided if we remember always that there is but 
one “kind” of grace. There are not different kinds of grace; but tech- 
nical terms have been devised by theologians to describe the different 
ways of receiving it, and to distinguish the different times when 
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received. Thus, Actual Grace is the power given for a special crisis; 
Habitual Grace is the power received by us unconsciously and con- 
tinually, and in consequence of our reception of Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, and other sacramental rites. Then, again, medieval divines 
distinguished the different times when grace is received, and spoke 
of Pre-venient Grace Ci.e., grace “going before”), which enables us 
to do something; Concomitant or Cooperating Grace Ci.e., God 
working with us), which enables us to do that which we will; and 
finally, Sacramental Grace. Such distinctions might easily lead one 
to conclude that there are different forms of grace. This, however, is 
not true. Grace is always, and at all times, the one and same favor 
and power of God working in us. Nor should we think of grace as a 
sort of substance residing in certain material elements, which is 
“conveyed” to us by any external act of administration. By the term 
“means of grace” we should understand merely the divinely appointed 
ways by which God’s blessings are usually bestowed. 

Now it is obvious that God’s grace can become available for us 
only as we have contact with Him. It is certainly true that whenever 
and however a sincere man seeks God’s favor and help, he receives 
of Him. This fact, however, does not preclude the additional truth 
that God has indeed indicated and established certain definite chan- 
nels through which a greater measure of His grace may be available. 
It is self-evident that God’s grace can only become a power in us 
when we are in closest union with Him, made possible for us through 
the mediation of His Incarnate Son. We read in St. Luke’s Gospel 
that “The seventy returned again with joy, saying, “Lord, even the 
demons are subject to us in Thy name.’ And He said unto them: ‘T 
was watching Satan fall like lightning from the sky. Behold I give 
unto you power to tread on serpents and scorpions and over all the 
power of the enemy. Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you; but rather rejoice because your names 
are enrolled in heaven.’ ”® 

Here, to be sure, our Lord is referring to what He terms the 
“Power of the Kingdom.” It is perfectly correct, however, to regard 
even this “power” as a still further manifestation of God’s grace. In 
other words, our Lord’s meaning is that the disciples are not to 
rejoice merely because they possess this power but rather because they 
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are using the power which has come to them through contact with 
Him, and thereby constituting themselves full-fledged members of 
- the future Kingdom of God. Now, certainly, the sacraments insti- 
tuted by our Lord are the means through which we come into the 
closest possible union with Him. The conclusion, therefore, is inevi- 
table, namely, that these sacraments are the divinely appointed chan- 
nels through which the grace of God is made. most abundantly 
available for the helplessness of man. 

Finally, it is well for us to remember how necessary it is for us 
to think of grace as not merely the power of God, but also as the 
free gift of God’s power. “Receptiveness,” says George Eliot, “is a 
massive virtue.” It is not, however, a virtue greatly in evidence in 
our own age. The general spirit of the times is to believe that all the 
finest and best things needful for man’s happiness are to be won 
through his own efforts and by the toil of his own hands. But this is 
not true. The noblest and finest things man enjoys are given him as 
gifts to be gratefully accepted and used. ‘The world of Nature with 
all its beauty and glory is not the product of man’s striving. The 
faculties man possesses, the power of sight and vision, of hearing, of 
imagination, are all given to him to develop and gladly use. This 
truth is even more abundantly manifest in respect to the eternal 
spiritual blessings which are showered down upon him to make him 
endlessly happy in spite of all the stress and struggle of life. For 
God is Love, and it is the essence of Love to give and to lavish. 

We may, therefore, think of grace, in its last analysis, as God’s 
love in action, coming to us as an unmerited gift, working in us, 
helping us, empowering us, proving to us beyond the possibility of 
denial, that we are in very truth His own beloved children. 


#25 CHAPTER HIGHT 6 


THE SACRAMENTS 


It is a well-established fact, which causes no surprise to students of 
comparative theology, that in almost every religion there are sacred 
tites which have, for those who take part in them, a quasi-mystical 
significance. Even in his most spiritual and holy acts man never 
ceases to be a sensuous being. Symbolical actions even in the sacred 
sphere are universally acknowledged and highly esteemed. This has 
always been a fundamental characteristic of the ethnic religions of 
antiquity as well as all the great faiths of the East throughout his- 
tory. The worship of Israel, also, had such rites in abundance: e.g., 
the sacrifices, the sacred meals, religious washings, etc., and more 
especially, circumcision and the Passover, which have been rightly 
compared with Baptism and Holy Communion of the Next Testa- 
ment. It is apparent, therefore, that even before the coming of Christ, 
what we now call the sacramental principle, namely, that the higher 
spiritual life is communicated through material means, was implicit 
in the religious life of man. It is in accordance with the profound 
wisdom of our Lord, who came “not to destroy but to fulfill,” that 
He, in establishing a primarily spiritual worship of God for men, 
should place in it also external rites to be used and reverenced in all 
ages and places by all His followers. According to the great majority 
of New Testament scholars the evidence is conclusive that Jesus ac- 
cepted for Himself and for His Church the rite of Baptism, which 
had been instituted by John, and gave to it a deeper meaning, and 
also celebrated with His disciples a sacred supper which He com- 
manded them to continue in memory of Him. 

These solemn acts, ordained by Christ Himself, have in theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical language been denoted by the name Sacra- 
ments. In tracing the derivation of this word, we may distinguish 
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between Classical and Patristic (Greek) usage. In the former, sacra- 
mentum (derived from sacrare) denotes anything dedicated to God. 
For example, in ancient Rome, when a lawsuit was brought, the 
parties were bound to deposit a sum of money with the priests, and 
that part of it forfeited by the loser was called the sacramentum, i.e., 
res sacra, and used to provide sacrifices for the gods. Moreover, the 
Romans also used the word sacramentum to mean the soldier’s oath 
of allegiance. Thus, Tertullian refers to the Baptismal vow as a 
sacramentum, in the sense of a sacred obligation entered into with 
the sanction of an oath.! 

In Patristic usage, the term Sacramentum was the translation of 
the Greek word wuetyetov (mystery), from pio (to shut the mouth 
or eyes), and was used to signify things which, in the estimation of 
believers, possessed not only a holy and sacred, but also a certain 
concealed mysterious character. For example, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
sign of the Cross, the doctrine of the Trinity, and even the Incarna- 
tion, were called Sacramenta. It is clear, therefore, that in the earliest 
ages of the Church, the term Sacrament was used with a rather 
vague and indefinite signification. When we study the life of the 
Apostolic Church, we find that from the beginning it celebrated the 
two rites of Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord. We also note that 
very early in its history, other sacred rites began to appear, as for 
example, the Laying on of Hands on the newly baptized that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost, and upon those chosen to enter the 
Church’s ministry. As the Church expanded and developed, the two 
great rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper took on greater and 
greater significance. Baptism, the ceremony signifying the transition 
from the pagan to the Christian life, was celebrated with elaborate 
and impressive ceremonial. The Lord’s Supper, or the Eucharist, as 
it came to be called, was undoubtedly, from the fourth century at 
least, the principal service of the Church, and was conducted with 
great magnificence. 

It must be remembered, however that while, during the early 
period of the Church’s history, the Sacraments were of great impor- 
tance and were celebrated with an ever-growing elaboration of ex- 
ternals, there was as yet no Sacramental System, and there was no 
attempt made at doctrinal definition. It was inevitable, however, that 
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as Christianity spread and developed, and faced up to the intellectual 
decline of the ancient world, that a sacramental system accompanied 
by a clearly defined doctrinal teaching should appear. This was, how- 
ever, a slow and gradual process which only reached its culmination 
in the Scholastic theologians of the West in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and in the Eastern Churches in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. We finally, therefore, reach the concise definition of Peter 
Lombard (c. 1150), that a Sacrament is “an efficacious sign of sanc- 
tifying grace,” and the Anglican definition, as contained in the Office 
of Instruction, that a Sacrament is “an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace given unto us; ordained by Christ Him- 
self as a means whereby we receive this grace, and a pledge to assure 
us thereof.” 

From this definition, certain conclusions as to the nature of a 
Sacrament follow. In the first place, it is important to note that 
Sacraments are “signs.” A sign is “a thing which over and above the 
impression it makes on the senses, causes something else to come 
into the mind as a consequence of itself.” Signs are of various kinds. 
Sacramental signs are visible signs of invisible things, and involve an 
obvious symbolism. Thus, the external washing by water in Baptism 
symbolizes the cleansing of the soul from sin; and Holy Communion 
under the species of bread and wine is a proper symbol of the 
spiritual nourishing of the soul. 

Secondly, this definition makes clear the constituent elements of 
a sacrament, namely, (1) the outward and visible sign, (2) the in- 
ward and spiritual grace, and (3) divine institution. Just as a material 
body is composed of two constituents, the one indeterminate and the 
other determining, so a Sacrament, or, more precisely, the visible 
sign of a Sacrament, has two elements, called in theology “Matter” 
and “Form.” The use of these terms dates from the early part of the 
thirteenth century, and is an application to the theology of the 
Sacraments of one of the basic principles of Aristotelian philosophy. 
Everything in the phenomenal world, according to Aristotle, is 
observed by us as formed matter. Yet in fact, the matter in itself is 
an indefinite, corporeal substratum which merely constitutes the 
possibility of that which in the complete thing becomes real or actual 
by means of a superimposed form. Thus, for example, in Baptism, 
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the Sacrament is accomplished when the determining element, i.e., 
the Form, “I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,” is, so to speak, superimposed upon the 
indeterminate element, i.e., the Matter: natural water. 

The second constituent element of a Sacrament is, following this 
definition, “an inward and spiritual grace.” All Sacraments, therefore, 
confer sanctifying grace. The principal effect of Baptism, for exam- 
ple, is regeneration by God. Moreover, each separate Sacrament has 
a special and particular effect; for if there were no other effect than 
the general sanctifying grace, why should there be more than one? 
In addition to this, Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Orders, im- 
plant an indelible mark on the soul, the “mark of Christ, the chief 
shepherd of the flock, and leader of the Christian army.” 

Thirdly, the Sacraments were “ordained by Christ Himself,” who 
also determined the Matter and Form of each for all time. The 
Church, therefore, does not have the right to institute Sacraments. 
She does, however, have the power to ordain Sacramentals, i.e., rites 
such as the Blessing of the Baptismal font, and the sign of the Cross, 
which to some degree resemble sacraments but differ essentially from 
them inasmuch as they were not instituted by our Lord and do not 
bestow sanctifying grace, though they may be helpful in other ways 
to the faithful. 

Finally, it has always been the general teaching of the Catholic 
Church that the valid and effectual administration of a sacrament 
depends partly upon the qualifications of the minister and partly 
upon his interior motive. The necessary qualification for a person to 
be able to administer the sacraments is imparted by Holy Orders, the 
only exception to this rule, as we shall see later, being Baptism and 
Holy Matrimony. For the protection of the faithful, the Church has 
always maintained that the effectiveness or validity of a Sacrament 
does not depend upon the personal worthiness, nor even upon the 
orthodox faith of the minister. If the ostensible intention of the cele- 
brant is to do what the Church has always done, if he uses the pre- 
scribed rites and words, then no deficient motive can affect what 
depends upon his ministerial acts and not upon his own personal 
will. ‘The Twenty-sixth Article of Religion in the Anglican Prayer 
Book makes this plain by declaring that the effect of a Sacrament 
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follows, where there is faith in the receiver, from its due administra- 
tion as to form and words because of “Christ’s institution and 
promise, although they be ministered by evil men.” 

It is well to bear in mind in all our thought concerning the 
nature of Sacraments the following words written in the Report on 


the Ministry and Sacraments of the English Church: 


1. It is Our Lord Jesus Christ who accomplishes every sacra- 
ment, and the action of the ministers is only instrumental. 

2. God is not bound by His sacraments. 

3. The Sacraments are efficacious because by means of them, 
Christ, through His Holy Spirit, effects His grace in the soul. 

4. The Sacraments are celebrated by the minister, not in any 
tight of his own, but as-the minister of the Church.‘ 


THE NUMBER OF THE SACRAMENTS 


When, in the Middle Ages, the definition of a Sacrament in the 
more restricted sense had been made quite explicit, the number of 
these churchly mysteries increased, although Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper continued to be regarded as of supreme importance. Rabanus 
Mautrus spoke of four sacraments; Dionysius, of six; Peter Damian, 
even of twelve. Finally, however, the sacred number of seven was 
determined by Peter Lombard, and his conclusion was made dogma 
by the Roman Church in these words: } 


If anyone saith that the Sacraments of the New Law. . . are 
more or less than seven, to wit: Baptism, Confirmation, the 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Order, and Matrimony, 
or even that any one of these seven is not truly and properly a 
Sacrament, let him be anathema.® 


It is maintained by Roman theologians that the number seven 
corresponds clearly to the practical needs of man’s complex nature. 
St. Thomas Aquinas develops this idea most convincingly in the 
third part of his Summa: 


4. Pp. 24 ff. 
5. Sess. VII, Can. I. 
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. Spiritual life has a certain conformity with the life of the 
body: just as other corporeal things have a certain likeness to 
things spiritual. Now man attains perfection in the corporeal 
life in two ways: first, in regard to his own person; secondly, in 
regard to the whole community of the society in which he lives, 
for man is by nature a social animal. With regard to himself 
man is perfected in the life of the body in two ways: first, 
directly [per se] i.e., by acquiring some vital perfection; secondly, 
indirectly [per accidens] i.e., by the removal of hindrances to 
life, such as ailments or the like. Now the life of the body is 
perfected directly in three ways. First, by generation, whereby a 
man begins to be and to live: and corresponding to this in the 
spiritual life there is Baptism, which is a spiritual regeneration. 

. Secondly, by growth, whereby a man is brought to perfect 
size and strength: and corresponding to this in the spiritual life 
there is Confirmation, in which the Holy Ghost is given to 
strengthen us... . Thirdly, by nourishment, whereby life and 
strength are preserved to man: and corresponding to this in the 
spiritual life is the Eucharist... . This would be enough for 
man if he had an impassible life, both corporally and spiritually; 
but since man is liable at all times to both corporal and spiritual 
infirmity, ie., sin, he needs a cure for his infirmity. This cure is 
twofold. One is the healing that restores health: and corre- 
sponding to this in the spiritual life there is Penance. . . . The 
other is the restoration of former vigor by means of suitable diet 
and exercise: and corresponding to this in the spiritual life there 
is Extreme Unction, which removes the remainders of sin and 
prepares man for final glory. . . . In regard to the whole com- 
munity, man is perfected in two ways. First by receiving power 
to rule the community and to exercise public acts: and corre- 
sponding to this in the spiritual life there is the Sacrament of 
Order. . . . Secondly, in regard to natural propagation. This is 
accomplished by Matrimony both in the corporal and in the 
spiritual life; since it is not only a Sacrament but also a function 
of nature. . . etc.® 


The position of the Anglican Communion with regard to the 
number of sacraments is clearly stated in the Catechism. 


6. Summa. Theol., 3a, qu. 65. Art. I. 
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How many Sacraments hath Christ ordained in His Church? 
Ans. Christ hath ordained two Sacraments only, as generally 


necessary to Salvation; that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of 
the Lord. 


The words, “generally necessary to Salvation,” in the opinion of 
the majority of Anglican theologians, are taken to mean, “necessary 
as the normal and proper means by which God gives men Salvation,” 
and are to be interpreted with the limitation always in mind that 
God is not bound by His Sacraments. It is to be noted, moreover, 
that the form of the question in the Catechism does not exclude other 
rites of a sacramental character, and it is perfectly legitimate to hold 
that the term “sacrament” may be used, in an extended sense, of 
other rites, such as Confirmation, and Holy Orders; for in them 
God’s grace is given in answer to the prayers of the Church. 

The following statement by a Hungarian Calvinist really ex- 
presses the normal Anglican point of view. 


The number of the Sacraments largely depends upon the defi- 
nition of the term [Sacrament] as given by the various Churches, 
and does not necessarily represent their devotional life. In most 
of the Protestant Churches there can be found such devotional 
acts as correspond to the five other Sacraments which are 
taught by the Roman, Orthodox, and Old Catholic Churches. 
Thus, Confirmation Gin some form), Penance or Discipline, 
Visitation of the sick Cor sacramental service to the sick), Ordi- 
nation, and the Blessing of Marriage can be noted in the cus- 
toms of almost every Church. And even if they are not called 
Sacraments, nevertheless, they are regarded as instituta Dei 
utilia, as the Second Helvetic Confession puts it.” 


We may conclude, therefore, that while there are a few in the 
Church of England who would dogmatically say that there are two, 
and only two, Sacraments, the majority of theologians would main- 
tain that there are two Sacraments clearly ordained by Christ Him- 
self, and other ordinances which may be called “lesser Sacraments,” 


7. Report of English Church Commission on the Ministry and Sacra- 
ments. 
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for in them grace is given in answer to the prayers of the Church, 
and there is an outward and visible sign. 


THE FORMULA “EX OPERE OPERATO” 


The thirteenth century stands out in the history of theology as 
the period in which the doctrine of the Sacraments was developed 
most completely. The theologians of the day were much concerned 
with elucidating the idea and operation of the Sacraments. Under the 
influence of St. Thomas Aquinas, for example, a Sacrament was 
described as a thing perceptible to the senses, which according to its 
Divine institution possesses the power both of depicting and of pro- 
ducing holiness and righteousness. At the beginning of the century 
the technical formula, Sacramenta operantur ex opere operato, ap- 
peared and was later officially adopted by the Council of Trent. The 
meaning of this formula is that the power of the Sacraments is purely 
objective; they work what they effect by the ministration itself 
C“from the work wrought”) independently of the manner or disposi- 
tion with which they are received, provided only that the minister 
uses the proper Matter and Form, and has the intention of admin- 
istering them as the Church has always done. 

The adoption of this theological formula by the Council of Trent 
was for the purpose of stressing the objective character of the Sacra- 
ments as over against the pure subjectivism of many of the Protestant 
Reformers. ‘The Roman teaching was, therefore, defined thus: 


If anyone saith that by the said Sacraments of the New Law, 
grace is not conferred ex opere operato, but that faith alone in 
the divine promises (opus operantis s. recipientis) suffices for the 
obtaining of the grace, let him be anathema.8 


Although the Council insisted that the grace conferred is not 
derived from the merits of either the minister or the recipient, it 
added the limiting phrase that they “convey grace on those who do 
not place an obstacle thereunto”; but, “as far as God’s part is con- 
cerned, grace is given through the Sacraments always and to all 


8. Conc. Trent., Sess. VII, Can. 8. 
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men. There were, however, some Scholastic theologians who took 
the extreme position that the Sacraments work ex opere operato 
without any restriction; thus denying altogether the opus operantis s. 
recipientis. This teaching was clearly very dangerous, and in the 
minds of many seemed to reduce the Sacraments to magical cere- 
monies. At the other extreme, some Protestants insisted that Sacra- 
ments are merely adjuncts and aids to the mind in its operations. 
They maintained that the mind thus aided makes an immediate 
approach to God, and receives immediately the grace which the Sac- 
rament itself has induced the mind to conceive and desire. Here 
there is a complete denial of the opus operatum, since everything 
depends upon the opus operantis. 

The position of the Catholic Church lies between these two 
extremes. [he Sacraments are mediate agencies, i.e., instruments or 
means without which God does not work the special grace, and 
through which He always does work the grace when the recipient 
does not oppose a barrier. Thus, the opus operatum is maintained in 
the instrumentality of the Sacraments; and at the same time, the opus 
operantis is maintained in the state or condition of the mind of the 
recipient required to make the grace of the Sacrament effectively 
available to him. In other words, God always does His part, and 
when the earthly minister celebrates a Sacrament using the proper 
Matter and Form, accompanied by the ostensible intention of doing 
what the Church has always done, the Sacrament is constituted. The 
Sacraments, however, are frustrated in their effect if the recipient 
opposes a barrier by not having the right disposition. As Archbishop 
Temple has well said, in some mysterious and inexplicable way, “the 
objective reality is subjectively conditioned.” 

More must be said with reference to the state or disposition of 
the recipient. In the case of a worthy and properly disposed recipient, 
there being no barrier, grace is conveyed as by an instrument. The 
Sacramental grace is ex opere operato and is effectively received since 
the means, namely, faith and the instrumentality of the Sacrament, 
concur. In an unconscious recipient, there being no barrier and the 
mean of faith being impossible, the instrument, by God’s promise, is 
effectual. Thus, the spiritual regeneration of an infant in Baptism is 
wholly and properly ex opere operato. With regard to an unworthy 
recipient, let us speak first of Baptism. As we have seen, the 
universal rule against re-baptizing has its foundation in the fact 
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that an indelible mark is imprinted upon the soul in the Sacra- 
ment. This indelible mark or “character” is in the nature of a 
dormant principle, or gift that can be awakened and brought 
into use, depending upon the future will of the recipient. This 
mark must necessarily be impressed ex opere operato. Turning 
now to the Holy Eucharist, we may confidently assert that while 
there is a sufficient offer of the Body and Blood of Christ, the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence does not necessarily imply that the wicked 
are partakers of Christ. The sphere of the Sacramental Body of 
Christ is His Mystical Body, i.e., the faithful. An unworthy recipient 
has separated himself out of that sphere. While, then, the true Body 
and Blood of Christ is offered to him, he cannot be a partaker of it. 
Receiving the Sacrament he does violence to the Body of Christ, and 
it is no longer that which was offered to him. Here, of course, only 
the sufficient offer of the grace is ex opere operato. 


“25 CHAPTER NINE 6® 


HOLY BAPTISM 


Holy Baptism is the Sacrament in which, by the invocation of the 
Blessed ‘Trinity and an external ablution with water, one becomes 
spiritually regenerated and a disciple of Christ. ‘The two names given 
to the Sacrament; in the East 9@t:oue Cillumination), and in the 
West bantiouog (from éantety, to immerse), as significant as clearly 
implying its nature. That Baptism is a true Sacrament is evident 
from the fact that it was instituted by Jesus Christ as an external 
sign for the bestowal of internal grace. Scriptural proof of its divine 
institution is very conclusive. In the Old ‘Testament there are many 
passages pointing forward to and prefiguring its establishment as a 
Sacrament of the New Law; e.g., circumcision, the deluge, the 
passage of the Chosen People through the Red Sea, etc. Moreover 


we read in Ezekiel: 


I will pour out upon you clean water and you shall be 
cleansed from all your filthiness.! 


And in Zechariah: 


In that day [of the Messianic Kingdom] there shall be a 
fountain open to the house of David, and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, for the washing of the sinner and of the unclean 
woman.? 


Shortly after our Lord began His public life, He came to the 


1. Ezek. 36:25. 
2. Zech. 13:1. 
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Jordan River and was baptized by John.? In His discourse with 
Nicodemus, He declared that “unless a man be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.”4 
Finally, before His Ascension, He commanded His disciples to go 
into the whole world, to preach the Gospel to all men, and to 
baptize.° 

Since there has been much controversy concerning the nature and 
significance of Baptism in the early Church, we shall consider, rather 
briefly, the New Testament evidence. 

It is apparent that the proximate origin of Christian Baptism is 
to be found in the Baptism of John, “the Baptizer.” ‘The distinguish- 
ing note in the comparison of the two is that John baptized with 
water, and our Lord with Spirit. This, indeed, had been foretold by 
John himself, when, replying to the priests and Levites who had been 
sent from Jerusalem to question him, he explained that he baptized 
not as the future Messiah would, ie., “with the Holy Ghost,” but 
only as a preparation for His coming.® While in the Synoptic Gospels 
there is no evidence that Jesus or His disciples used water-baptism, 
the Fourth Gospel states that even before the imprisonment of John, 
our Lord’s disciples had begun to baptize.’ It is plain, therefore, that 
the disciples were carrying on the tradition of John, while at the 
same time expanding it. Though there is, accordingly, a clear con- 
trast between the Baptism of water, and the Baptism of Spirit—the 
one signifying cleansing from the past, the other purification and 
inspiration for the future—there is a definite continuity between the 
two. Clearly, our Lord intended Baptism to be a far different thing 
from what it had been with John. For John’s Baptism was not a satis- 
factory expression of His purpose. Yet Baptism of the Spirit must 
also be preceded by: repentance, the distinguishing characteristic of 
John’s rite. Therefore, Jesus did not abrogate water-baptism. Cer- 
tainly He could not forget that His own Baptism of Spirit, when 
_ there came to Him the consciousness of His Messianic mission, was 
given Him at the time of His water-baptism by John. It is natural, 


3. Matt. 3:13. 

4. Jno. 3:5. 

5. Matt. 28:19. 
6. Matt. 3:11. 

7s Jno. 3:22; 4:2. 
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therefore, to conclude that Christian Baptism should be by water 
and the Spirit. 

When we turn to the Acts of the Apostles we find some dozen 
references to Christian Baptism, most of them describing the rite as 
with water “in” or “into” the name of Jesus, or the Lord Jesus. There 
is little question but that Baptism was considered as the ceremony of 
initiation into the Christian society. ‘The question is whether it 
possessed any other significance. 

There are two references in the Book of Acts which connect 
Christian Baptism like that of John with the remission of sins. St. 
Peter urges his hearers on the Day of Pentecost “to be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins’”®; 
and St. Paul, defending himself before the Jerusalem mob, utters the 
words of Ananias on the occasion of his own Baptism, “Arise and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on His name.”? The use of 
the “name” of Jesus was possibly in order to distinguish Christian 
Baptism from that of John, although, no doubt, the “name” was 
thought of as “mighty to save” from sin and from destruction in the 
approaching end of the age. 

Again, there are two passages which contrast John’s Baptism as 
with water, and Christian Baptism as with the Holy Spirit. In the 
opening verses of the book the author ascribes to the Risen Christ a 
prophecy of John: 


For John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Spirit not many days hence. 


And St. Peter defends his action in eating in the home of 
Cornelius by saying: 


The Holy Spirit fell on them as on us at the beginning, and 
I remembered the word of the Lord how that He said, “John 
indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Spirit.”1° . 


The question now arises whether this Baptism with the Spirit 


8. Acts 2:38. 
9. Acts 22:16. 
10. Acts 11:16. 
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was a necessary concomitant of the Baptism with water. Is there a 
directly effectual connection between Baptism and the gift of the 
Spirit? There is one passage in Acts, relating to the period before 
St. Paul’s ministry had begun, that seems to answer this question in 
the affirmative. On the Day of Pentecost, St. Peter says to the people: 


Repent ye and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ unto the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 


gift of the Holy Spirit.1} 


The most natural interpretation of the meaning of this verse is 
that by repentance and Baptism the hearers would gain remission of 
sins and entry into the Christian fellowship, and at the same time 
receive the gift of the Spirit. 

There is another passage which may be regarded as implying that 
Baptism with water conferred the Spirit. When St. Paul arrived at 
Ephesus he found certain disciples there and asked them, at once, if 
they had received the Spirit when they believed. Being Christian 
believers, their Baptism is assumed. Evidently there had been no 
manifestation of the gift of the Spirit, for they confessed an ignorance 
of the possibility of such a gift. St. Paul then asked: “Into what then 
were ye baptized?” They said, “Into John’s Baptism.” The apostle 
then explained to them that John’s was a Baptism of repentance, and 
urged upon them the need of being baptized into the name of the 
Lord Jesus. They then received the Spirit, but whether as a result of 
the Baptism itself or of the subsequent laying on of St. Paul’s hands, 
is not clear. It would seem, however, that the incident does furnish 
strong corroborative evidence to show that John’s Baptism and Chris- 
tian Baptism were differentiated, not only by the use of “the Name,” 
but also by the gift of the Spirit.12 

It must be noted, however, that in the Book of Acts the gift of 
the Spirit is often connected with the laying on of hands. For 
example, the gift of the Spirit is given to the Samaritans, not at their 
Baptism by Philip, but later, after prayer and the laying on of hands 
by St. Peter and St. John. When Philip baptizes the Ethiopian 
eunuch, nothing is said of the gift of the Spirit. With Tertullian, 
writing much later (c. 215) the gift of the Spirit is definitely con- 


LI. Acts 2:38. 
12. Cf. N. P. Williams in Essays Catholic and Critical, p. 410. 
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nected with the laying on of hands which followed immediately after 
Baptism. Certainly this was not a recognized rite of the Church when 
the Book of Acts was written. There is no evidence that St. Peter 
and St. John went to Samaria for the purpose of conferring the 
Spirit. Philip's preaching to the Samaritans was a new departure; 
and St. Peter and St. John were sent not to complete their evangel- 
ization but to investigate the first evangelization of Greeks there. In 
many cases, the laying on of hands seems to have been regarded 
primarily as a means of imparting pneumatic gifts. ‘Thus, we find in 
the Old ‘Testament that Joshua was “full of the spirit of wisdom,” 
for Moses had laid his hands upon him. Our Lord Himself laid His 
hands in blessing upon the little children, and sometimes upon the 
sick in healing them. In the primitive Church healing was a spiritual 
gift. In other words, the laying on of hands was not used exclusively 
for the bestowal of the Spirit. It was used when the Seven were set 
apart, men who were already “full of the Spirit.” Ananias laid his 
hands upon Saul in order that he might receive his sight. St. Barnabas 
and St. Paul were commissioned for their missionary work with the 
laying on of the hands of prophets and teachers of Antioch. The 
practice of the laying on of hands may have been quite general, 
before any clearly defined doctrine of the bestowal of the Spirit by 
its means had been determined. 

Summing up then, the evidence of the Book of Acts as to the 
significance of Baptism in the early Church, before St. Paul’s min- 


istry had begun, we may say: | 


1. The reception of the Spirit, together with the confession of 
Jesus as Messiah, was the distinguishing mark of the Christian 
believer, and was regarded as a “Baptism” quite distinct from John’s 
Baptism with water. 


2. Water was used, and it effected entrance into the Christian 
fellowship as a rite of initiation. It was also “unto the remission of 
sins,” which it was considered the effect, the only condition being a 
contrite and repentant heart. 


3. Accompanied by this remission of sins was, normally, the 
bestowal of the Spirit, though sometimes the reception of the Spirit 
was mediated by the laying on of hands, which rite, however, was 
not necessarily associated with Baptism. 
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Turning now to the Pauline Epistles, we find that references to 
any theology of Baptism are few and brief. We therefore quote them. 


1. Paul tells the Galatians that they are 


All sons of God, through faith in Christ Jesus. For as many 
of you as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ.! 


2. Writing to the Corinthians he enumerates the evil persons 
who will be excluded from the Kingdom of God, and says: 


And such were some of you: but ye washed yourselves, but 
ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord 


Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God.14 


3. In the same Epistle, after emphasizing that the differing gifts 
are the working of one and the same Spirit, he writes: 


For as the body is one and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body being many, are one body; so also is Christ. 
For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body. . . .1% 


4. He points out to the Roman Christians the significance of their 
Baptism in these words: 


Or are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into His death? We were buried therefore 
with Him through Baptism unto death; that like as Christ was 
raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we 


might also walk in newness of life.!® 


5. In the Epistle to the Colossians he uses almost the same words, 
telling them that they were: 


Circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands, in the 
putting off of the body of the flesh, in the circumcision of 


13." Gal. 3:26 ff. 
14. I Cor. 6:11. 
1908, Cor’ 12:12 £. 
16. Rom. 6:3 ff. 
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Christ; having been buried with Him in Baptism, wherein ye 
were also raised with Him from the dead.1” 


6. Finally, these words are written in the Epistle to the Ephesians: 


There is one body, and one Spirit . . . one Lord, one faith, 
one Baptism, one God and Father of all.!8 


Professor Kirsopp Lake, in his study of St. Paul’s Epistles, con- 
cludes: 


The water was the actual efficacious sign used in the mystery; 
the Name was the power which enabled the water to be used in 
‘this way; and the Spirit was the Divine life Cor living being?) 
which made a “new creature” of the initiate.!9 


There are some writers, however, who argue that some of St. 
Paul’s references to the words “baptism” and “baptize” have a sym- 
bolical or metaphorical, rather than a sacramental significance. Hence, 
they would conclude that when the apostle does refer to water- 
baptism, he regards it merely as an outward sign, a rite of initiation 
into the Christian Fellowship, and nothing more. It is argued that 
the possession of the Spirit, unquestionably the indispensable pre- 
requisite of the Christian life, comes through “the hearing of faith,” 
and is never the result of Baptism. Moreover, Justification is by faith; 
and even the mystical union with Christ, which makes it possible for — 
a Christian to say, “It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in 
me,” is the result, not of Baptism, but of faith. 

This argument, however, does not seem convincing. To be sure, 
St. Paul’s references to Baptism are few, but it must be emphasized 
that when they do appear, they appear in contexts which form the 
heart of his Gospel. Converts are baptized “into Christ Jesus”; and 
when a man is “in Christ” he is a “new creation.” When the apostle 
speaks of putting on Christ; of being buried with Him, so that, as 


17 Gol 23 TEE. 

18. Eph. 4:4 ff. 

19. K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (London: Rivingtons, 
1911), pp. 385 £. 
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He was raised from the dead, Christians also should walk in newness 
of life; when he emphasizes the evils of quarrels and factions which 
were undermining the Corinthian Church; and when he speaks of 
the importance of unity, then it is that he speaks of Baptism. Were 
Baptism, for St. Paul, merely an outward rite of initiation, it would 
be difficult to understand why he should mention it at all in these 
contexts. The only natural explanation is that Baptism, for him, was 
a rite intimately bound up with all the profound spiritual facts and 
experiences which the disciples of Christ shared. ‘Thus, for St. Paul, 


Baptism is associated with the experiences of: 


1. Cleansing from sin; closely associated with the “name” of 
Jesus, and sometimes with the Spirit. “For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body, and were all made to drink of one Spirit.”2° 


2. Union with Christ. “For as many of you as were baptized into 


Christ, did put on Christ.”21 


3. The gift of the Spirit, also closely connected with union with 
Christ, since for St. Paul, to be “in Christ” is to be “in the Spirit.” 


Finally, it must be emphasized how definitely the great apostle 
brings into view regeneration as the most important element in the 
meaning of Baptism. Here it is that he moves on in advance of his 
predecessors. This addition to the meaning of Baptism makes clearly 
explicit the implication of the original content of the rite, and 
prepares the way for the fuller interpretation in later days. 


MATTER AND FORM OF BAPTISM 


The Catholic Church has always maintained both in theory and 
in practice that natural water is the true Matter of Baptism. Thus, 
Tertullian says: 

O Happy Sacrament of our water, by which, cleansed of the 
faults of pristine blindness, we are made free unto eternal life.?2 


20. I Cor. 12:13. 
21. Gal. 3:27. 
22. De Bapt., 1, n. 1. 
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And St. Augustine: 
What is the Baptism of Jesus Christ? A bath in the Word. 


Take away the water and there is no Baptism; take away the 
Word and there is no Baptism.” 


And St. Cyprian writes: 


Therefore, it behooves water to be first cleansed by and sanc- 
tied by a priest, in order that by his Baptism he may be able 


to wash away the sins of him who is baptized.?4 


And St. Gregory of Nyssa says: 


The sanctified water cleanses and illumines a man.?5 


Baptism, therefore, is administered by means of washing. The 
water must actually touch the body and flow over it. ‘There have been 
three methods of Baptism used in the Church, i.e., immersion, effu- 
sion (pouring) and aspersion (sprinkling). During the first twelve 
centuries, Baptism was generally administered by immersion. Effu- 
sion gradually came into use in the West, and finally replaced 
immersion. While Baptism by aspersion is considered valid in every 
respect, it never became prevalent. 

The Form of Baptism consists in the words accompanying the 
ablution. The words of our Lord, “baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” have always been 
understood both as a command to baptize, and as embodying the 
“Form” to be used. 


THE SACRAMENTAL EFFECTS OF BAPTISM 


As we have seen, the chief effect, or inward grace, of Baptism, is 
the regeneration of the soul, by which the recipient becomes “a 


member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom 


23. Tract. in Ioa., 15, n. 4. 
24. Ep. 70, 1. 
25. De Bapt. Christi, I, 1. 
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of heaven.” Involved in this, and accompanying it, is the remission 
of all actual sin; the blotting out of the guilt of Original Sin, together 
with the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, which effects make possible the 
soul’s ultimate sanctification. Baptism also imprints upon the soul of 
the recipient an indelible mark which renders its repetition im- 


possible. 


Baptism is the splendor of the soul, life’s amendment, the 
uplifting of conscience to God, a means of getting rid of our 
weakness, the laying aside of the flesh, the attainment of the 
Spirit, the participation of the Word, the drowning of sin, the 
communication of light, the dispersion of darkness.?¢ 


INFANT BAPTISM 


Although there is no demonstrable Scriptural proof that our Lord 
commanded infants to be baptized, the fact that whole families were 
baptized in the very early days of the Church, and His express state- 
ment that the Kingdom of God is for little children, constitute ample 
authority for the great majority of Christians who believe in infant 
Baptism. By the time of St. Augustine, the practice, seemingly, was 
widespread, for we read in one of his sermons, when speaking of 
Baptism: 


The infants are brought to Church, and if they cannot go 
there on their own feet, they run with the feet of others [to be 
baptized]. . . . This the Church has always had, this she has 
always held; this she received from the faith of the ancients, this 
she preserves tenaciously to the end.?7 


Confirmatory evidence for the fact of infant Baptism in the prim- 
itive Church has been found in inscriptions found in the remains of 
Roman catacombs. Thus, in one, a man named Murtius Verinus had 
placed on the tomb of his children the inscription: 


Verina received Baptism at the age of ten months. Florina at 
the age of twelve months. 


26. Gregory Nazianzus, De Bapt., 40, n. 4. 
27. Serm., 176, n. 2. 
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And another inscription reads: 


Here rests Achillia, a newly-baptized infant; she was one year 
and five months old.?8 


There appear to be two chief objections to infant Baptism, and 
both rest upon a misunderstanding of the nature of Baptism. In the 
first place, it is said that faith is required to receive the benefits of a 
Sacrament, and that, therefore, the only valid Baptism would be 
a believer's Baptism. In answer to this it must be pointed out again — 
that it is not our faith which makes a Sacrament valid; it is our faith 
which makes it effectual for our own spiritual life. In the case of 
Baptism, the faith is twofold. It is the faith of the Church, repre- 
sented by those who bring the child to be baptized; and the faith of 
the baptized child as his understanding increases. At his Baptism a 
child becomes a member of the Church, Christ’s Spirit-bearing Body, 
and he grows up under the influences which that implies. The 
newly-baptized child also receives the gift of God’s Holy Spirit. He 
is re-born. But the New Birth does not necessarily nor always develop 
into spiritual life. This depends upon the response he makes as he 
grows in faith and knowledge. In other words, the baptized child 
receives the gift, and his faith is the response to the gift. God’s gift 
does not depend upon man’s capacity. 

The second objection, often raised, is that the Church practicing 
infant Baptism is not a Church of believers. ‘This seems to ignore 
the further Sacramental rite of Confirmation. At his Confirmation 
the baptized person publicly confesses his belief in Christ; and until 
he is confirmed or is desirous of being confirmed, he is not admitted 
to the Holy Communion, or considered a full and responsible mem- 
ber of the Church. 

It would seem, therefore, that the rule of the Church with regard 
to infant Baptism is one well fitted for the training and nurture of 
the Christian life. The parents and godparents bring the infant to 
be received into Christ’s Church. In the Church he will receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. As he grows older he will be taught the 
meaning of his Baptism, and “all other things which a Christian 
ought to know and believe to his soul’s health.” His growing faith, 


28. A. Weber, Die rémischen Katakomben, p. 60. 
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if properly nurtured, will respond to the Divine gift and make it 
effectual for himself. When he comes to his Confirmation, he will 
openly confess his faith, and the Church will pray that he may be 
strengthened with further gifts of the Holy Spirit, and daily increase 
in the manifold gifts of grace. 


THE MINISTER OF BAPTISM 


The ordinary minister of Baptism is any validly ordained Bishop 
or Priest. In the absence of a Bishop or Priest, a Deacon may baptize 
infants. In the case of urgent necessity, as in dangerous sickness, 
any human being, irrespective of sex or faith, may validly Baptize, 
provided only that he observes the prescribed Matter and Form, and 
has the intention of doing what the Church has always done. 


“25 CHAPTER TEN 6 


CONFIRMATION 


It is evident from the New Testament that a person becomes a 
completely mature member of the Christian Fellowship when he is 
fully possessed by the Holy Spirit. As we have seen, the presence of 
the Spirit is a gift from God, given in certain definite ways. All who 
are Christ’s are assumed to have received this gift. While the Holy 
Spirit is bestowed first of all in the act of Baptism, the Church has 
learned from experience that the gift in all its fullness is given in 
answer to prayer and with the laying on of Apostolic hands. ‘There 
are four accounts in the New Testament of the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit: (1) at Pentecost, upon the original disciples; (2) on 
the Samaritans; (3) at Caesarea, on Cornelius and his fellow Gen- 
tiles; and (4) at Ephesus on the disciples of John. On two of these 
occasions, the Spirit was bestowed in a most extraordinary manner, 
immediately from heaven—i.e., at Pentecost, and upon Cornelius and 
his company. The other two cases were normal, the gift being given 
in answer to prayer with the laying on of hands. It is to be noted 
that these hands were apostolic in every instance. In fact, nowhere 
in the Book of Acts is the laying on of hands by any but Apostles. 
From the incident mentioned in Chapter Eight, we learn that Philip, 
although a prophet and one of the Seven, who both preached and 
baptized, did not possess this power. ‘he Holy Spirit, according to 
the New Testament, is given most fully through the laying on of 
hands of the Apostles. 

Here we find the beginning of the Church’s rite of Confirmation. 
It was inevitable that some time should elapse before the rite should 
become a well-established and fixed order. ‘The Apostles were soon 
to be faced with the problem of who should lay hands upon distant 
converts. Although they had sent St. Peter and St. John to Samaria, 
it soon became impossible for any of the Twelve to visit all the 
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Churches. The solution was found, therefore, in the method of 
delegation of authority. We note that Simon assumed that St. Peter 
and St. John could give this authority to others, and they do not 
deny it.1 Later, St. Paul exercises this same authority and delegates it 
to Timothy, according to the Pastoral Epistles. Again, the Apostles 
themselves did not go to the Church at Antioch, but the Church at 
Jerusalem sent Barnabas as a representative, who must have exer- 
cised Apostolic powers, and have been delegated by the Twelve for 
this purpose. | 

The explicit Scriptural evidence for the laying on of hands in 
Confirmation is to be found in the following passages: 


1. Acts 8:14 ff. 


Philip, one of the Seven, an evangelist, went to a city of Samaria. 
The Samaritans were greatly influenced by his preaching and were 
baptized. ‘The Church at Jerusalem, hearing of what had happened, 
sent St. Peter and St. John to lay hands upon the converts with 
prayer for the Holy Ghost. 


2. Acts 19:1-6 


There were at Ephesus some disciples of John the Baptizer, who 
had been baptized with his baptism. St. Paul, on reaching Ephesus, 
asked them whether they had received the Holy Spirit at the time 
they had made their profession of faith. They answered that they had 
“not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” After 
some further questioning and explanation, they were baptized into 
the Name of the Lord Jesus, and St. Paul laid his hands upon them, 
whereupon they received the Holy Ghost and spoke with tongues 
and prophesied. 


3. Hebrews 6:1-2 


Here the six first principles of the doctrine of Christ are enumer- 
ated: Repentance, Faith, Baptism, Confirmation, Resurrection, and 
Judgment. Baptism and Confirmation are closely joined, and it is 
clear that believers were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, referring 
to the second part of the combined rite. 


1. Acts 8:18 £. 
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4. I] Tim. 1:6 


Here St .Paul urges Timothy “to stir up the gift of God which is 
in thee by the laying on of my hands,” for God did not give us [i.e., 
Timothy and himself as members of the Christian body] the spirit 
of fearfulness, but of power, and love, and soberness.” The clause 
describes gifts which all Christians are to possess, and therefore 
cannot refer to the special gifts of the Ministry. 


While Confirmation was a well-established rite in the Apostolic 
Age, its actual divine institution can only be shown by an indirect 
argument, which, however, should prove conclusive in the light of 
ecclesiastical tradition. ‘The argument proceeds as follows: 


1. Our Lord, before His Passion, promised that those who be- 
lieved in Him would receive the Holy Ghost.? This promise was 
repeated after the Resurrection in these words: “I send the promise 
of my Father upon you; but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem till ye 
be endued with power from on high.”? The fulfillment came on the 
Day of Pentecost when they “were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” 


2. The bestowal of the Holy Ghost was not limited to the Apostles 
and disciples. It was intended for all believers without exception. 


On the last, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, 
saying: “If any man thirst let him come unto me and drink. He 
that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water.” 


Then St. John adds, by way of explanation: 


Now this He spake of the Spirit, which they that believe on 
Him should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet given, 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified.* 


3. A universal outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the Messianic 


2.. Jno. 14:16. 
3. Luke 24:49. 
4. Jno. 7:37 ff. 
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Age had been foretold by the prophets. The Pentecostal gift was 
understood by St. Peter as intended for all, for he says: 


Repent ye and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. For to you is the promise, and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 


Lord our God shall call.6 
The early Church followed the Apostolic example in making use 


of this rite, complementary to Baptism, in various ways. Usage varied 
greatly as to the methods of administration. From at least the second 
century, unction was in general use, and the laying on of the hand, 
or hands, was common, though in some parts of the Church it was 
not emphasized. It must be remembered that in the earliest Christian 
writers, the name “Baptism” is used for the complete rite of initiation, 
ie., not only for the immersion proper, but also for what we now call 
“Confirmation.” It is, therefore, not possible to equate “Baptism” in 
every case with immersion. The attempt to determine whether a 
particular case of unction is connected more properly with the immer- 
sion or with Confirmation is fruitless. At all events, the rite is one. 


THE NAMES OF CONFIRMATION 


As long as Baptism and Confirmation were not separated there 
was no need of a special name for the complementary rite. The use 
of the words, confirmatio, and confirmare, in the technical sense, 
dates from about the fifth century, and is only Western. A more 
usual name for the rite of Christian initiation as a whole is the Seal 
(sppayts); and this is the common Eeastern designation. Other names 
for the sacramental rite are Chrisma, in the Greek Church; Perfectio 
(zeActwotg); and the Laying on of the Hand, or Hands. 


UNCTION 
From sub-apostolic times, unction was almost universal in con- 


5. Cf. Is. 44:3; 59:21; Ezek. 11:19; 36:25 ff. ~ 
6. Acts 2:38 ff. 
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nection with Baptism. A distinction was made between simple olive 
oil, which was used before the immersion, and “Chrism” (ydeov), 
ie., oil mixed with fragrant substances, which was commonly used _ 
after. There were, of course, some exceptions. The evidence that the 
anointing with Chrism was particularly connected with the second 
part of the initiatory rite stems from the end of the second century, 
and becomes more and more conclusive. Thus, Tertullian, speaking 
of Confirmation, says: 


Then emerging from the laver, we are anointed with a 
blessed unction. . . . Then the hand is laid upon us through 
the blessing, calling upon and inviting the Holy Ghost.’ 


And, again, Pope Innocent the First (402-414), in giving de- 
tailed instructions with regard to the administration of the rite, says: 


As regards the Sealing of infants, it is clear that it may not 
lawfully be done by any one but a Bishop. For Presbyters have 
not attained to the summit of the pontificate. That this pontifi- 
cal right belongs to Bishops only—to wit, that they may seal or 
deliver the Spirit—is demonstrated not merely by ecclesiastical 
usage, but also by that portion of the Acts of the Apostles 
wherein it is declared that Peter and John were sent to give the 
Holy Ghost to those who had already been baptized. For when 
Presbyters baptize, whether with or without the presence of a 
Bishop, they may anoint the baptized with Chrism, provided it 
be previously consecrated by a Bishop, but not sign the forehead 
with that oil, which is a right reserved to Bishops only, when 
they give the Spirit, the Paraclete.® 


THE SEPARATION OF CONFIRMATION FROM BAPTISM 


Baptism has never been separated from Confirmation in the East, 
whether for infants or adults. In the West, nearly all the early cases 


Petia Baptismo, Cote 
8. Ep. 75. Cf. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses, 3, c. 3. 
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of separation were those of the sick or of infants. It was inevitable 
that, as Christianity spread, infant baptisms would become far more 
numerous than adult. In the West, in fact, baptisms became so 
numerous that it was soon impossible to follow the ancient rule of 
having them restricted to the early dawn of Easter. Since, moreover, 
in the West, Confirmation was confined to Bishops, the tendency to 
separate the two parts of the whole initiatory rite spread very rapidly. 
Thus, the Baptism was administered by the Presbyter and the Con- 
firmation was retained for the Bishop when he should make his next 
visit to the place. In the East, the difhculty was solved by permitting 
Presbyters to confirm. St. Cyprian, writing in the third century, 
advises that infants should be baptized within two or three days of 
birth, which would imply the postponement of Confirmation. ‘The 
Council of Elvira, a.p. 305, speaks of the Baptism of infants, who, if 
they survive, are to be brought to the Bishop for the Laying on of 
the Hand. Gregory the Great tells of Bishops traveling through their 
dioceses to “sign” (seal) infants.? The Venerable Bede (c. 800) 
describes how St. Cuthbert went about laying his hand upon those 
who had been “lately baptized.”!° ‘The Council of Orange, held in 
Gaul in 441, clearly recognizes the separation of the two rites. 

In the Middle Ages, the interval between Baptism and Confirma- 
tion gradually grew to one year, and, finally, to seven. Both the 
Sarum Manual and the Tridentine Catechism state that seven years 
is the best age for Confirmation; the child having by this time 
learned the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Creed. ‘The idea 
prevalent today that a person should have reached the “years of dis- 
cretion” before being confirmed was unknown. The separation of 
the two parts of the complete initiatory rite was not originally due to 
the age of the recipients. 


THE MATTER, FORM, AND MINISTER OF CONFIRMATION 
The Matter of Confirmation is the laying on of hands. The 


Eastern Orthodox Churches and the Roman Church have made 
anointing with chrism the Matter of Confirmation. The Anglican 


9. Ep. XIII: 118. 
10. Vita Cuthbert, 29. 
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Church, however, continues the New Testament practice of Con- 
firmation by the laying on of hands. 

The Form of Confirmation is the prayer for the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit.1 

The Minister of Confirmation, as we have seen, is a Bishop. In 
the Roman and Eastern communions, a Priest may confirm with 


chrism blessed by the Bishop. 


THE EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL EFFECTS OF CONFIRMATION 


At Confirmation the recipient renews and confirms the vows 
made by or for him in Baptism, which act constitutes him a full 
member of the Church, and prepares him for the Confirmation 
proper, the external effect of which is ordination to the Priesthood 
of the Laity, making it possible for him to share fully in the offering 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

The Internal Effect of Confirmation is the bestowal of sevenfold 
gifts of the Holy Ghost.!?2 These gifts are: 


1. The Spirit of Wisdom, i.e., creative knowledge. ‘The power of 
spiritual discernment; the ability to distinguish between good and 
evil. 

2. The Spirit of Understanding, i.e., the knowledge of things as 
they are. The power of true insight into the ultimate motives behind 
actions, and into the deeper meaning of the experiences of life. 

3. The Spirit of Counsel, i.e., the power, bound up with the gift 
of understanding, to advise others in difficult situations. ‘The power 
of spiritual leadership. 

4. The Spirit of Ghostly Sienem G i.e., courage and steadfastness 
in the face of attacks against that which is holy. 

5. The Spirit of Knowledge, ie., knowledge of the Holy, which 
illuminates the darkness of our minds and helps us to overcome the 
doubts that beset us. 

6. The Spirit of True Godliness, i.e., the power to be spiritually- 
minded, and to worship God truly and rightly. 


11. Acts 8:15. 
125) Chass) 2: 
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7. The Spirit of Holy Fear, ie., the power to be afraid of dis- 
pleasing God whom we know as good and great, and holy and 
righteous; who is of “purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” and yet has 
promised to bestow His grace and mercy on those “who confess and 
forsake their sins.” 


Finally, at Confirmation, an indelible mark or “seal” is impressed 
upon the soul, in common with Baptism and Holy Orders, by reason 
of which the rite cannot be received a second time by the same 
person. 


THE MEANING OF CONFIRMATION FOR TODAY 


It is indeed a lamentable fact that so little attention is paid today 
to the real importance and significance of Confirmation. The Cath- 
olic Church, as the mystical Body of Christ, is the continuation of 
the Incarnation. The Church’s work, therefore, is to carry on in our 
day what “Jesus began to do and to teach” in Galilee some two 
thousand years ago. The Church, moreover, is not an abstract entity 
of some sort, nor is it just the clergy, but, rather, it is composed of 
all those who have been baptized, and have, thereby, become mem- 
bers of Christ. More than this, and above all, the Church is com- 
posed of all those who have been confirmed, and have received the 
Spirit of God to empower them to continue the work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the world, to become partners with God in His divine 
purpose. In the light of this, the importance of Confirmation to the 
life and structure of the Church should be self-evident. Moreover, 
the fact that this sacramental rite can be administered only by a 
Bishop, should make one realize that it is of more than ordinary 
importance and solemnity. Yet, in many parts of Church, the 
administration of Confirmation is performed in such a hurried and 
undignified way that the candidates must have only a very hazy idea 
as to what it all means. To be sure, they have usually been given 
some elementary instruction, but often the nature of this instruction 
is so predominantly factual, that it must be quite impossible for them 
to realize the greatness of the gift that is bestowed upon them. 
Christians, therefore, should somehow be made to realize the tre- 
mendous meaning of the fact that at Confirmation God “sets His 
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seal upon us,’!3 which means that we belong to Him and must live 
and work as imitators of Him. For this reason, God sends the fire of 
His Holy Spirit into our hearts. 

Never before, perhaps, in the history of the world, has it been 
more apparent how desperately both the individual and the Church 
need the Holy Spirit of God. The world today is full of uncertainty, 
unrest, and distress. As the outward and visible means of support 
totter and disintegrate, we shall be forced to depend more and more 
upon the unseen power of religion. ‘The needs and dangers of our 
day counsel us to keep our souls receptive to the strengthening 
power of God’s Holy Spirit given to us at Confirmation. 

We must, then, first think of Confirmation as the bestowal of 
spiritual maturity. Adolescence is, for many, a difficult and critical 
period, when the power and help of the Spirit of God is most needed. 
This is the time when the youth must face the world, and find his 
own place in society. He must awaken now to the facts of life in 
the world about him and in his own soul and body. Failure to sur- 
mount the difficulties of this period and to adapt himself to reality 
may result in disaster for the individual. Adolescence is the period 
in which a person attains to independence and freedom. A man’s 
whole life depends on his ability to achieve harmony with reality at 
this time. It is, moreover, impossible to accomplish this without con- 
flict and renunciation. The young man or woman must learn to 
grapple successfully with the realities of life in order to fulfill their 
personalities in them. One of the reasons why God sends His Holy 
Spirit at Confirmation, is to help at this time of stress and crisis. 

Not only, however, is the Holy Ghost bestowed at Confirmation 
to help us face the strains and difficulties inevitable during the 
natural process of adolescence; it must not be forgotten that Con- . 
firmation itself actually changes us. It transforms us into adult mem- 
bers of the Kingdom of God. It imparts to us spiritual maturity. As 
St. Thomas Aquinas so well says, “By Confirmation, the life of Grace 
is brought to its perfect maturity and strength,” for in Confirmation, 
the Holy Spirit “is given to us ad robur [i.e., for power].”!4 Here it 
is that Confirmation manifests most fully its sacramental character, 
since the Sacraments are not merely signs and symbols, but actually 


13h Gore doe: 
14. Summa theol., III: 65. 
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“effect what they signify.” In Confirmation we receive the full 
stature of spiritual life, and become full-fledged, responsible, and 
complete members of the mystical Body of Christ. 

Secondly, it must be emphasized, more than has been done in 
the recent past, that Confirmation is ordination to the common or 
universal Priesthood. ‘The early Christian doctrine that the laity as 
well as the clergy are in some way Priests, has not been realized or 
emphasized in Catholic Christendom since the Reformation to the 
degree that the necessities of the present condition of the Church 
seem to require. The Protestant repudiation of the ordained Priest- 
hood, at the time of the Reformation, forced the Council of Trent 
to place all of its emphasis upon the fact that there exists in the 
Church “a visible and external Priesthood,” whose function is “as a 
definite office [ordo] constituted by ordination . . . the leadership of 
the faithful and the service of the worship of God.” 

This statement, however, should not in any way dim the impor- 
tance of the ancient Christian teaching concerning the “invisible and 
inner Priesthood” of the lay members of the Church. The essential 
characteristics of this Priesthood are stated in the First Epistle of 
St. Peter in these words: 


Ye also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house, a holy 
Priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ . . . but ye are a chosen generation, a royal Priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a peculiar people. . . .15 


Certainly, this is the description of a real and living Priesthood. 
Christian believers are not to be passive occupants of the household 
of Faith. Nor are they to be dead stones in the holy Temple of the 
Church. They are to be “living stones,” capable of giving life to the 
whole building. Since, moreover, the chief function of a Priest is to 
offer sacrifice, so, too, each individual believer is “to offer up spir- 
itual sacrifices pleasing to God by Jesus Christ.” Thus, the faithful 
collaborate in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. They do not in any way take 
the place of the ordained Priests, who alone can consecrate, but they 
are in no way mere spectators of the priestly offering; they take an 
active part in the Sacrifice. It is this that constitutes them a “privi- 


15.5: 1 Pet. 2:5-9. 
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leged people,” which makes them clergy in the spiritual sense of the 
word. This common Priesthood, which all believers share, is comple- 
mentary to the ordained Priesthood, and in no way opposed to it. 

The importance and deeper meaning of the Priesthood of the 
Laity becomes clearer as we review its development in the early 
Church. In the Didache (c. 110), the earliest full liturgy that has 
come down to us, there is no clear distinction between the clergy 
and the people. All the faithful join in offering the Sacrifice, though 
only the Priest exercises the power of consecration. The liturgical 
practice of the day indicates that only those who had been confirmed 
were permitted to take part in the proceedings at the altar. It would . 
seem that Confirmation was already looked upon as in some way 
ordination to the lay Priesthood. Justin Martyr, a layman, writing 
about 150 a.p., states the doctrine of the common Priesthood in these 
words: 


We are the true high-priestly race of God, as God Himself 
testifies, saying that in every place among the Gentiles, well- 
pleasing and pure sacrifices are offered. For God does not 
receive sacrifices from anyone except through His priests.!¢ 


Origen (d. 254) insists that, in addition to the order of ordained 
Priests, there existed a real common Priesthood. 


For whosoever live in a priestly cult and holy state? Not only 
they who sit in a priestly congregation, but, rather, all they who 
act in a priestly way; they whose lot is the Lord, having no 
portion in this world, these are the true priests and levites of 


the Lord.” 
Again, St. Augustine writes: 
“They shall be Priests of God and Christ and shall reign with 


Him a thousand years’: not only is it said of Bishops and Pres- 
byters, who properly are called Priests in the Church; but as we 


16. Dialogue with Trypho, 116:3. 
17. Hom., ix. 5; Josh. 
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call all men Christians because of a mystical anointing, so also 
all are called Priests, because they are members of One Priest.18 


Finally, that the Priesthood of the Laity is a real Priesthood, 
divinely ordained, is clearly stated in a sermon preached by Leo the 
Great on the anniversary of his accession to the Papacy. 


The sign of the Cross makes kings of all who are re-born in 
Christ; but the anointing by the Holy Spirit [i.e. Confirmation] 
consecrates men as priests, so that all who are Christians in 
spirit and in truth know themselves to be of kingly race and 
priestly degree, with duties quite distinct from those of our 
special body of ordained Priests. What is there so royal as the 
domination over the body by the Spirit of God sent down from 
heaven? What is there so priestly as the dedication of a clear 
conscience to our Lord, as the bringing to Him from the Altar 
of the heart the immaculate Sacrifice of Christian piety? If we 
agree that this has, through the grace of God, become the com- 
mon property of all, we must admit that it is our duty to rejoice 
and exalt in the day of our upraising as in an exceptional honor. 
The Sacrament of high-priesthood is to be celebrated in the 
whole body of the Church. ‘The consecrated oil is spread most 
profusely onto the upper parts, but, surely, though in smaller 
measure, it overflows and sanctifies the lower. 


Thus, the Priesthood of the Laity is based upon Confirmation 
and forms a unity with the ordained Priesthood. 

The distinctive work of the Lay-Priesthood, however, begins after 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. Having joined in the Euchar- 
istic offering, and partaken of the Bread of Life, the lay-priest goes 
out into the world to begin his ecclesiastical mission by offering him- 
self in sacrificial service to God, in his daily tasks, among the people 
with whom he works and plays, his friends, and his family. When 
Confirmation is worthily received, the layman will become awakened 
and inspired by the true spirit of religion. He will recognize that the 
coming of God’s Kingdom into the world means not only the advent 
of the Kingdom of supernatural grace in the hearts of all men, and 


18. City of God, xx:10. 
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the establishment of the Church in every country of the world, but 
also, and chiefly, the permeation by religion of every aspect of public 
and private life. He will recognize the part he is called upon to play 
in the realization of this ideal. While he will do his work in full 
sympathy with those appointed by God to direct the Church, at the 
same time, he will work on his own responsibility, inspired and 
empowered by the faith and love active in his own heart. He will be 
fully aware of both his privileges and responsibilities as a fellow 
worker with God for the accomplishment of His divine purposes. He 
will not forget that his official vocation was received from the Church 
when he was ordained to the Lay-Priesthood at his Confirmation. 


@5 CHAPTER ELEVEN 0 


THE HOLY): EUCHARIST 


The name Eucharist Cliterally “thanksgiving” given to the Sacra- 
ment which our Lord Jesus Christ instituted before His Passion, 
clearly indicates its fundamental character. It signifies that the Sacra- 
ment is essentially one of thanksgiving, as commemorating the re- 
demption of the world by the life, the death, and Passion of our 
Lord, as being the divinely appointed means by which the heavenly 
gift of His most precious Body and Blood is conveyed as spiritual 
nourishment to our souls, and as the pledge of eternal life. 

There are many types and foreshadowings of the Holy Eucharist 
in the Old Testament, several of which we will mention. First of all 
there was the Jewish Passover. It was after our Lord had celebrated 
the last Passover with His disciples that He instituted the Christian 
Sacrament. The Passover was a rite of thanksgiving. It commemo- 
rated the redemption of Israel from the Egyptian bondage, just as 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ is a commemoration 
of the deliverance of the world from the bondage and power of Sin. 
The former was instituted on the night before the redemption of 
Israel, and the latter, on the night before the redemption of mankind. 
In the Jewish Passover, the paschal lamb, before being eaten in the 
home, was offered in sacrifice in the Temple. This prefigures the 
Eucharistic offering of the Lamb of God and the partaking of His 
Body and Blood. Moreover, it was ordained that the paschal lamb 
must be eaten in one home; the flesh was “not to be carried abroad 
out of the home,”! a type considered to indicate that the true Paschal 
Lamb can be eaten only in the one Church of God. The intimate 
connection between type and anti-type is most clearly emphasized by 
St. Paul when he alludes to the Eucharistic offering in the words: 


1. Exod. 12:22,23. 
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Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us, therefore, let us keep 
the feast, not with the old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth.? 


Here, in addition to the fact that Christ is called the Passover, the 
Jewish unleavened bread is indicated as signifying purity of heart 
and life, indispensable prerequisites for a worthy and beneficial 
partaking of the Eucharistic feast. 

Another type of the Christian Eucharist was the offering of 
Melchisedec, described in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. After 
the slaughter of the kings, at his meeting with Abraham, Melchi- 
sedec “brought forth bread and wine, and (or for) he was the priest 
of the most high God.” Here we have not only the elements of 
bread and wine prefigured, but also the Eucharistic offering itself. 

Again, both the author of the Fourth Gospel and St. Paul state 
that the Manna, i.e., “bread from heaven,” bestowed upon the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness, prefigured the Eucharistic food. Just as the 
children of Israel, having safely passed through the Red Sea, were 
miraculously fed with heavenly food, so also, the Christian believer, 
having been saved from the power of his spiritual enemies, is nour- 


ished and sustained by the Living Bread, the Bread of Life.4 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE SACRAMENT 


The institution of the Lord’s Supper by Jesus Himself is almost 
universally acknowledged. Our most ancient authority is St. Paul, 
who, about the year a.p. 55, reminds the Church of that which he 
had some five or six years before delivered to them as to this ordi- 
nance, even as he himself had received it from Christ.5 His words 
regarding it agree in the main with what we find in St. Luke's 
Gospel, while, on the other hand, the narratives of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark are unquestionably related to each other.° By comparing 


Det Core SA7 os 

3. Gen. 14:18. 

4. Jno. 6:49-51; I Cor. 10:3. 
5. «Il Cor. 11423 &. 

6. Matt. 26:26-29. 
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the narratives with one another, we learn the original form of the 
institution. This much is clear, that our Lord instituted the Supper 
on the night before His death, on the occasion of the last Passover, 
that He celebrated it with His disciples, and after Judas had left the 
band. It was while drinking the third paschal cup, the cup of thanks- 
giving, that He uttered the words: “Take, eat; this is my body, which 
is given for you: do this in remembrance of me—drink ye all of this, 
for this is my blood, the blood of the New Covenant, which is shed 
for you [or, according to St. Luke and St. Paul, “for many’”] for the 
remission of sins; do this as often as ye drink it, in remembrance of 
me.” With these words our Lord offers the broken bread and conse- 
crated cup to His disciples, without partaking of it Himself. It is 
natural that both these words and the act of our Lord should have 
been indelibly impressed upon their minds, while the narrative of 
St. Matthew seems clearly to be derived from eyewitnesses. There 
does not, therefore, seem to be any strong reason for rejecting the 
words which St. Matthew’s Gospel alone has preserved, “for the 
remission of sins,” as unhistorical. ‘They are supported by sufficient 
evidence, and are certainly contained, in principle, in the announce- 
ment of “the blood of the New Covenant,” the chief promise of 
which was the forgiveness of sins. By comparing it with Exodus 
24:7,8, we see that our Lord wished to emphasize that the New 
Covenant was to be founded and consecrated in His blood, which 
was to be shed for a definite and direct object, namely, that there 
should be forgiveness of sin for the members of that Covenant. 

The basic meaning of the Words of Institution is not difficult to — 
determine if one will try to apprehend the frame of mind of our 
Lord and also the position of the disciples. Our Lord is speaking and 
acting as one whose mind is wholly penetrated by the idea of His 
approaching death, which, as yet, His disciples neither could nor 
would believe. To impress this idea upon them, He does and says 
something which would seem to them as if He had already suffered 
that death of which He had so often spoken. “This is my body, my 
blood.” This must obviously mean the broken piece of bread which, 
as He speaks, He gives to His disciples. Is (éetiv) the word over 
which there has been much violent controversy, was, to be sure, not 
used at all in the language which Jesus used, but has been rightly 
inserted by the Evangelists, in accordance with the Greek idiom, and 
must, therefore, be conceived as the copula of the symbolical rela- 
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tion. Our Lord meant to emphasize that this bread (this cup) 
represents to them His body CHis blood), both conceived of as 
already broken and shed. If, according to St. Luke, He afterwards 
said, “This cup Gs) the New Testament in my blood,” He means: 
it is the New Testament in that it (symbolically) contains my blood. 
And, further, if He adds, according to both St. Luke and St. Paul, 
“Do this in remembrance of me,” it is because He wishes His 
disciples to think of Him continuously and always, as the One who 
has died for their sins, as often as, meeting together in His name, 
they in like manner shall eat the broken bread and drink of the 
consecrated cup. 

The real design or purpose of our Lord now begins to show itself 
clearly. It would seem evident that He wishes, by means of these 
striking symbols, not only to convince them as strongly as possible 
of the absolute certainty of His approaching death; not only in order 
to remove the “offence” of that death, by making them regard it as 
the source of an inestimable benefit; but also, above all, to make 
obligatory upon them all a continual and solemn remembrance of 
that atoning death, and by it, to bind them most intimately to Him- 
self and to each other. It is, therefore, no surprise for us to find that 
the Eleven did in fact continually obey this last command, and that 
the Breaking of Bread belonged to the most ancient form of worship 
of the primitive Church.” Wherever the Gospel was preached, there 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper took place, and St. Paul, espe- 
cially, gives important details concerning it. Among his references 
we find these words: “As often as ye eat this bread and drink this 
cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till He come.” Undoubtedly 
he writes with the expectation of our Lord’s early coming, but even 
had he known that this would be postponed for centuries, he would 
surely have said the same thing. This much at least is certain: that 
according to the original purpose of our Lord, the Supper must be 
regarded as the abiding ordinance for His Church. Possessed as He 
was with the clear consciousness of the universal significance of His 
death, it is inconceivable that He should have wished to limit the 
remembrance of it to a single generation. Thus, the Church, cer-. 
tainly in the spirit of her Lord, and obedient to His command, 
celebrates from age to age that Holy Supper. 


7. Of. Acts 2:46. 
8. CE£. Acts 22:7; I Cor. 10:16,17; 11:23-29. 
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THE NATURE OF THE SACRAMENT 
OF THE BODY AND BLOOD OF CHRIST 


The full meaning of this great Sacrament as it has been cele- 
brated throughout the ages, can be apprehended only as we contin- 
ually bear in mind the four characteristic elements which describe 
its nature. . 

As we have seen, this Sacrament is first of all an act of Thanks- 
giving. The Eucharistic Thanksgiving of the Church attained the 
fullness of its many-sided meaning through the remembrance of the 
daily life, the conversation, the works of healing, the teaching, the 
Cross, and the Easter triumph of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the early 
liturgies we still find traces of the old Jewish thanksgiving for the 
Creation and natural gifts of God to men, but soon this gives way, 
and the emphasis is placed upon the joy of the New Covenant, in 
the divine work of redemption wrought by the Lord Jesus, and the 
fulfillment of the divine promises in Him. Thus, this Sacrament is 
the Church’s central act of praise and thanksgiving. 

Secondly, this Sacrament is a Commemoration or Memorial. ‘The 
Christian Gospel proclaims the mighty acts of God in history. Chris- 
tianity depends upon history. The Eucharistic thanksgiving, there- 
fore, is concerned with quite definite divine acts. The central act of 
our faith is, of course, the Passion and death of Christ, the climax of 
God’s work of redemption. It is only natural, then, that this great 
Sacrament should bring this to mind. It is, indeed, the “remembrance 
of His blessed passion and precious death.” It must be remembered, 
however, that the Cross of Christ is not an isolated fact; were it 
commemorated merely as such, it would have little hold on the 
mind and no practical power. It must be set in the whole context of 
the story of revelation and redemption in order that it may be seen in 
its proper perspective, and so be anchored fast in the world of reality. 
The reading of the Epistles and Gospel in the service itself is for the 
purpose of securing this end. 

Thirdly, this Sacrament is a Communion and Fellowship. The 
members of Christ’s Body are members one of another. Communion 
with Christ, made most intimate in this Sacrament, is the basis of 
the fellowship of all Christians. The nearer we are to Him, the 
nearer we are to each other. “This fellowship begins with the circle 
around our local altar, extends to the fellowship of the whole Church 
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on earth, and it embraces not only the living, but also those who have 
gone hence in the Lord.”® In order that this fellowship may be real, 
it must find expression in life, and manifest itself in Christian deeds 
of love and service in all the circumstances of daily intercourse. 

Finally, this Sacrament is a Sacrifice. 

Sacrifice, like prayer, is a central idea of all religions. The | 
Christian conception of sacrifice, however, is unique. Among non- 
Christian peoples the motives behind the various types of sacrifice 
are many. Professor Edward Westermarck finds the following motives 
behind the various types of sacrifice: 


a) The desire to avert possible evils. 

b) The idea that the gods might be induced to ward off certain 
evil powers which they control, or of placating them when their 
anger is aroused. | 

c) Covenantal sacrifice (see Gen. 15:10), probably meant to 
secure the gods as witnesses to the contract made and to implicate 
them in the transaction. 

ad) Sacrifices which are thought to convey some virtue or power 
to the man who offers them, or to others for whom the offering is 
made.1° 


The Christian Eucharistic Sacrifice has no room in it for any of 
these ideas. The nature of God as supremely revealed in His Son 
makes it impossible to think of Him as angry or indifferent or in 
need of any material gifts to secure His love or attention or help. 
The only offering which can be welcomed and accepted by Him is 
that oblation of self which is an essential part of all living faith. In 
the strictest and truest sense, Christianity knows but one sacrifice: 
the self-oblation of God in Christ, and hence, any act of sacrifice on 
the part of man must be subordinated to it. The Eucharistic Sacrifice 
is, first of all, the re-presentation or continual remembrance of the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ. 


The Eucharistic act is sacrificial because it represents and 
shows forth the one Sacrifice which, being eternal, is beyond | 
the limitations of time and space. The true celebrant is not the 


9. Y. Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith and Practice, p. 280. 
10. E. Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Chap. iv. 
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human priest but Christ, the great High Priest in the midst of 
His disciples. . . . The Eucharist is the Church’s supreme act of 
prayer, the pleading of the one Sacrifice, the expression in ritual 
of the formula which we repeat, often so heedlessly, in our 
prayer, “through Jesus Christ our Lord.”!! 


Secondly, the Holy Sacrifice is the offering to God of the whole 
of life: the natural order, human history, and “ourselves our souls 
and bodies,” in union with the oblation of Christ. It is not, therefore, 
an action external to ourselves; in the act of communion we are 
united with our High Priest, and we enjoy the benefits of His sacri- 
fice; but we are also, at the same time, dedicated to participate in His 
self-oblation. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE SACRAMENT 


1. The Matter 


According to the institution of our Lord, the Matter of the Sacra- 
ment is wheaten bread and wine made from the juice of grapes. 
There has been a long dispute between the Eastern and Western 
Churches as to whether the sacramental bread should be leavened 
or unleavened, the former making use of leavened, and the latter of 
unleavened bread. All theologians are agreed that the consecration in 
either case is equally valid. Undoubtedly our Lord used unleavened 
bread. A reading of Exodus 13:3 reminds us that the Jews, in obe- 
dience to God’s command, disposed of all leaven before preparing 
the Passover. At the time of the Last Supper it would have been 
impossible to procure leavened bread. 


2. The Form 


The form of words by which the Sacrament is consecrated is 
contained in the Words of Institution given in the Synoptic Gospels 
and in St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians: “This is my body 
... this is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many.” 


ll. Ibid., p. 283. 
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There is an apparent difference in the teaching of the Eastern 
and Western Churches with regard to the consecration of the 
Eucharist. According to the belief of the Western Church, consecra- 
tion is effected by the Words of Institution alone. We find this view 
in many of the early Church Fathers. On the other hand, in all the 
Eastern liturgies we find, after the Words of Institution, a prayer for 
the descent of the Holy Ghost that He make the bread the Body, and 
the wine the Blood, thereby implying that the Sacramental change 
had not yet taken place or been completed. For example, in the 


Liturgy of St. James, we find the prayer: 


Send down Thine Holy Spirit upon us and upon these Thy 
Holy gifts here set before Thee . . . that He may sanctify and 
make this bread the Holy Body of Thy Christ, and this cup the 
precious Blood of ‘Thy Christ. | 


Why this prayer has been omitted in many of the early liturgies 
of the Western Church it is impossible to say. While it would be 
certainly wrong to claim that the prayer is indispensable, it is most 
natural to believe that the elements are, in fact, consecrated through 
the instrumentality of the Holy Ghost, and that it is through His 
divine power that the bread and wine become the Body and Blood 
of our Saviour. Just as Christ, once for all on Calvary, “through the 
Eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to God,”!? so the Church | 
through the same Spirit, re-presents and pleads that same offering in 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


THE SACRAMENTAL EFFECTS OF THE EUCHARIST 
1. Union of the soul with Christ by love 
“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me 
and I in him.”!3 


This Eucharistic union of the soul with Christ establishes the 
bond of love which exists between all the faithful, and, in fact, con- 


12. Heb. 9:14. 
13,;49no.: G257. 
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stitutes them “the Mystical Body of Christ.” “For we being many are 
one bread, one body, for we all are partakers of that one bread.”" 
This means that, just as the individual becomes one with Christ 
through communion, so all who partake of Christ in the Sacrament 
are made one. 


2. Increase of sanctifying grace 


This does not imply that in the Sacrament a different “kind” of 
grace is bestowed upon the communicant, but rather that God’s grace, 
ie., His help and power is made here most abundantly available for 
_ the strengthening and nourishment of our souls. 


3. A pledge of man’s resurrection and eternal happiness 


“Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, 
and I will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood dwelleth in me, and I in him. As the living Father hath 
sent me, and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, even he shall 
live by me.”!5 


THE REAL PRESENCE 


The Real Presence of Christ at the Eucharist is held by all 
Christians, though they differ as to its manner. ‘The Scriptural evi- 
dence in support of the doctrine is found in sixth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John, in the Words of Institution in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and in St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Turning to the sixth chapter of the Gospel, we should note that 
our Lord prepared His hearers for His discourse concerning the 
Eucharist by two great miracles wrought on the preceding day. The 
multiplication of the loaves and the fishes shows that our Lord pos- 
sessed creative power. The walking on the water implies that He 
possessed a power independent of what we call the Laws of Nature. 


14. I Cor. 10:17, 
15. Jno. 6:54-57. 
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Both of the miracles prove to us that, as God-man, He was able to 
provide the supernatural food which He was about to promise. In 
the discourse itself (John 6:26-72), there are clearly two parts. ‘There 
is, moreover, no agreement among theologians as to how they are 
related. Some think that verses 26-48 are entirely metaphorical, and 
that the “Bread of Heaven,” being Christ Himself, the object of 
faith, must be received as a spiritual food. Others believe that the 
entire discourse deals with the Eucharist, and that the purpose of the 
first part is to emphasize that faith is the indispensable prerequisite 
for a salutary reception of the Bread of Heaven. All agree that, 
beginning with verse 52, the text must be interpreted literally. The 
climax of the argument for the Real Presence is found in the Words 
of Institution, of which, as we have seen, there are four versions: 
two of them Petrine and two Pauline.'¢ 


THE MANNER OF THE PRESENCE 


While all Churches of Christendom agree in the fact of the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, some of them, not content to 
rest in inexplicable mystery, have attempted to define what causes 
His presence. The following are the chief theories: 


1. Transubstantiation 


According to the Roman Catholic Church, the Eucharist is the 
Sacrament of the altar in the most unique and marvelous sense of 
the word. Christ Himself is, as the result of transubstantiation, actu- 
ally and substantially present in the holy signs, so that, in the Host, 
the communicant receives the actual body and blood of our Lord. In 
defining more accurately the manner in which this miraculous 
change of substance takes place, a distinction is made between the 
substance and the accidents, i.e., the appearance, the form, smell, 
taste, etc., of the bread and wine, in order to make conceivable how, 
without the loss of any properties, they may in fact be changed into 
the actual body and blood of Christ. The Council of ‘Trent states the 


doctrine thus: 


16. Mark 14:22; Matt. 26:26 ff.; Luke 22:19 ff.; I Cor. 11:24. 
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. .. By the consecration of the bread and of the wine a con- 
version is made of the whole substance of the bread into the 
substance of the Body of Christ, our Lord, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the substance of His blood; which 
conversion is by the Holy Catholic Church suitably and prop- 


erly called, ‘Transubstantiation. 1! 


As against this theory it may be sufficient to point out, in the 
_ first place, that the conception of substance and accident involved is 
philosophically untenable today, and secondly, that in so far as this 
teaching denies the continued existence of the substance of the bread, 
it “overturneth the nature of a Sacrament.”!8 


2. Consubstantiation (Luther) 


Lutheranism, in an attempt to escape the difficulties inherent in 
the Roman Catholic doctrine, maintains that the Body and Blood of 
Christ are actually and substantially present, in, with, and under the 
bread and wine, so that both are given and enjoyed along with the 
signs by the believer to sanctification, and by the unbelieving to 
condemnation. The Sacramental union takes place between the sign 
and the thing signified exclusively at and during the celebration of 
the Supper, a union which, although it cannot be thoroughly ex- 
plained, has an undoubted basis in the Words of Institution. The 
possibility of this union is grounded on the omnipresence of our 
Lord's glorified body. Consequently, we partake of His Body and 
Blood in the Holy Communion not merely spiritually but corpore- 
ally, and by it the forgiveness of sins and eternal life are not only 
signified, but actually imparted. 

As Archbishop William Temple has well said, while this view 
may have great devotional value, it appears certainly to be nonsense, 
since it is really impossible to think of accidents as inhering in two 
substances at once.}9 


3. Receptionism (Zwingli) 
According to Zwingli, the bread and the wine still remain after 
17. Sess. xiii, c. 4. 


18. Art. xxviii. 
19. W. Temple, Christ the Truth, p. 295. 
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consecration, both outwardly and substantially what they were, and 
only the eye of faith sees in these emblems the Body and Blood of 
Christ. ‘The operation of the Sacrament is purely moral; the enjoy- 
ment of it is purely spiritual, and does not differ from that which a 
Christian, even without the Lord’s Supper, experiences as he be- 
lievingly trusts in God’s grace in Christ. Still the Christian is bound 
to observe the command of our Lord, since by it he renews the re- 
membrance of the death of Jesus on the Cross; he repeats his con- 
fession of faith and publicly and solemnly binds himself to a 
Christian life. 


4, Dynamism (Calvin) 


It was Calvin’s purpose to find a via media between the positions 
of Luther and Zwingli, in which both the nature of the mysterious 
act could be sufficiently explained, and the deepest needs of men 
fully satisfied. He was also entirely opposed to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, and rejected everything that might 
imply it. It was his belief that while the unbeliever partakes of noth- 
ing but bread and wine, the Elect do in fact receive spiritually the 
Body and Blood of the glorified Christ. In partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper, he who is of the Elect, raises himself, so to speak, to the 
Lord, who is then, as always, in Heaven, and is nourished through a 
mysterious operation of the Holy Spirit, attached to the sign of the 
bread and wine, in his soul, just as the human body is by food and 
drink. From the glorified body of Christ, a hidden power (ddvaptg) 
of life flows out and into him. He receives that body, not in, but yet — 
with that bread, if only he is one of the Elect, whose heart is really 
in Heaven. Thus, by use of the consecrated signs, there is imparted 
to the Elect an extraordinary sacramental grace, which unites the — 
Head in Heaven with its members on earth. 


5. The Anglican position 
The teaching of the Church of England is clearly stated in the — 


Catechism. 


Question: What is the inward part or thing signified? P 
Answer: ... The Body and Blood of Christ, which are spir- 
tually taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. 
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And in the Articles we read: 


... To such as rightly, worthily, and with faith, receive the 
same, the Bread which we break is a partaking of the Body of 
Christ; and likewise, the Cup of Blessing is a partaking of the 
Blood of Christ. 


There are, to be sure, many differences of belief among Anglicans 
as to the definition of the Real Presence, and a considerable diversity 
of teaching. There are those who teach a doctrine of a real objective 
presence, and there are some who hold Receptionist theories. The 
Church of England has clearly and definitely condemned the scho- 
lastic form of Transubstantiation and Zwinglianism, but gives no 
further definition. She looks upon the Words of Institution as a 
sufficient statement of the mystery, interprets these words spiritually, 
holding definitely to the conviction that the gift comes from our 
glorified Saviour, and that the manner we cannot understand. 

We conclude with the following quotations from Richard 
Hooker: 


Our participation of Christ in the Sacrament dependeth on 
the co-operation of His omnipotent power which maketh it His 
Body and Blood to us, whether with change or without altera- 
tion of the element . . . we need not greatly to care or inquire.?° 


The power of the Ministry of God translateth out of darkness 
into glory; it raiseth men from the earth and bringeth God 
Himself down from heaven; by blessing visible elements it 
maketh them invisible grace, it giveth daily the Holy Ghost, it 
hath to dispose of that flesh which was given for the life of the 
world, and that blood which was poured out to redeem souls.?! 


NoTE: ANGLICAN EUCHARISTIC THEOLOGY TODAY 


Any one at all conversant with present-day trends in theological 
thinking is aware of a renewed interest in sacramental teaching. A 


20. R. Hooker, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Vol. Ixvii:2. 
21. Ibid., Vol. lxxvii:1 
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new feeling for sacramentalism is evident in all branches of Christ’s 
Church. The importance of the Sacraments, and especially, of the 
Holy Eucharist for the Christian life, so apparent in the early 
Church, is beginning to receive a new and fresh emphasis. That 
there is a clear need for some reinterpretation of older theories with 
regard to the Sacraments in general, and, in particular, of those which 
concern the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, is obvious. It 
may be helpful, therefore, to present, rather briefly, a recent theory 
of the manner of Christ’s Presence in this Sacrament. 

It will be well to begin by pointing out that, in two respects, we 
have now definitely repudiated the past with regard to certain pre- 
suppositions once commonly accepted. In the first place, we no 
longer believe that the heavenly body of Christ occupies space. So 
long as the body of Christ was thought of as occupying space, it was 
impossible to answer such questions as how the heavenly body could 
be at one and the same time both in heaven and on the altar. It is 
apparent, of course, that our physical bodies do occupy space. A little 
reflection, however, will convince one that this is not the most im- 
portant thing about our bodies. The most important thing about a 
body is the purpose which it serves. Our physical bodies are the 
instruments of our spirits. They are the means by which and through 
which we express our ideas and purposes. We should think, there- 
fore, of Christ’s heavenly body as the organ or instrument through 
which He carries out His redemptive purposes. 

The second very important change with regard to presuppositions 
is in the definition of an object or a thing. The philosophical basis of 
Transubstantiation is no longer tenable. We cannot believe that 
there is a hidden “substance” of a thing which constitutes its essence, 
and in which its “accidents” inhere. A thing is to be thought of as 
the sum total of its qualities grasped as a unity by thought. Its 

reality must consist in the purpose it serves, or the values it exhibits. 
| On the basis, then, of modern philosophical views, we have the 
following attempt to redefine the mode of the Real Presence: 

An object is to be defined as “a complex of persisting opportu- 
nities of experience which have a common situation in space.”?? ‘The 
bread and wine afford certain opportunities of physical experience. 


22. W. Spens, in Essays Catholic and Critical, Ed. Selwyn, p. 441 n. 


\ 
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They nourish the body, they have taste, they have color, etc. What 


happens to the bread after consecration? 


After consecration it is changed, not by any change in the 
opportunities of experience which previously constituted the 
object, not by any change in anything which can be correlated 
in terms of electrons, but by the addition of opportunities of 

_ spiritual experience in that by devout communion, we are made 
partakers in Christ. We are guilty of gross materialism if we 
think of the Host or Chalice in terms only of their physical 
properties, as purely physical objects, rather than in terms also 
of the opportunities of spiritual experience they afford, oppor- 
tunities which are no less fundamental, and which are infinitely 
more significant.?4 


Behind all physical objects is God, whose will ensures that they 
shall afford certain opportunities of physical experience. It is the 
same divine Will which guarantees that after the consecration, the 
bread and wine shall afford opportunities for spiritual experience. 

This new theory or definition of the Real Presence is certainly 
free from any crude materialism. There is no local presence of Christ 
in the bread or wine. And yet, the elements have not simply been 
blessed for a special purpose. Consecration adds to the complex of 
opportunities of spiritual experience which the bread and wine afford, 
because it is God’s will that by consecration the glorified humanity 
of our Lord shall become available to us. Hence, under the forms of 
bread and wine there is a Presence, and it is the Presence of Christ. 
Christ, at His pnearnarion, assumed a certain nature which He 
retains forever: 


That nature found a necessary expression in accordance with 
natural law in His natural body; it finds a necessary expression 
in accordance with laws which, as yet, we do not know in His 
heavenly body; it finds a necessary expression sacramentally in 
Host, or Chalice, and that in a manner no less directly deter- 


23. A. E. Taylor and W. Spens, in Report of Anglo-Catholic Congress, 
1927, p. 114. 
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mined by the Divine Will. At consecration, bread and wine are 
not only changed, but they become objects which are what they 
are in virtue of, and because of that same reality, that same 
sacred humanity, which lay no more directly behind our Lord’s 
natural body and which lies no more directly behind His heav- 
enly body. It is as asserting this truth that we can speak of the 
bread and wine as transubstantiated. On the other hand, that 
term cannot be accepted in any sense which “overcometh the 
nature of a sacrament” by treating consecration as effecting a 
nature miracle rather than a miracle of grace, or which seeks to 
treat as de fide the scholastic theory as to the relations of acci- 
dents and substance after consecration, a theory which involves 
a particular philosophy and is open to grave objections.”4 


24. Ibid., pp. 116-117. 


we3 CHAPTER TWELVE 6 


HOLY MATRIMONY 


‘Human marriage may be described, in general terms, as the union of 
a man and a woman for the continuation of the human race, the 
upbringing and education of children, and the founding and develop- 
ment of the family and domestic life. Marriage is to be regarded as a 
natural, a civil, and a religious contract. It was instituted by the 
Creator Himself. As a natural contract, it is thus coeval with the 
human race, and both its nature and obligations are made clear in 


words attributed to God Himself. 


And the Lord God said, It is not good that man should be 
alone; I will make him an help-meet for him... .} 

And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he slept: and He took one of his ribs and closed up the 
flesh instead, thereof; 

And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from man, made 
He a woman, and brought her unto the man. 

And Adam said, this is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh: she shall be called Woman, because she was taken out of 
man. 

Therefore, shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh.? 


- From these words several conclusions may be inferred: 


1, That marriage is a union of two persons, not many. 
2. That it is a union of spirits as well as of bodies. 


1. Gen. 2:18. 
2. Gen. 2:21-24. 
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3. It is indissoluble, so that the two contracting parties can no — 


more separate from each other than they can from themselves. 

4. That they share a mutual right over each other’s person. 

5. That God has bestowed His blessing on marriage thus under- 
stood and thus undertaken. 


Marriage, however, is not only a natural contract, but also a civil 
contract. It is, in many respects, the concern of the State. ‘The laws 
which settle the rights of husband and wife, father and son; laws 
with regard to succession to property, and many other matters directly 
or indirectly connected with marriage, are rightly left to the State 
to determine—with this limitation, however, that any regulations or 
pronouncements which violate the object for which marriage was 
instituted, and which are opposed to the revealed will of God, are to 
be considered null and void. It has been maintained sometimes as 
against this view, that among the Jews of Old Testament times, 
marriage was a civil ceremony only, and a purely civil contract, since 
there is no trace of a distinctly religious marriage rite to be found in 
the Levitical Code. This seems to be a rather hasty inference. ‘That 
Jewish marriage did possess at least a quasi-religious character seems 
to be implied by the paternal or patriarchal blessing which accom- 
- panied it. For example, when Rebekah consented to be Isaac’s wife, 


her father and brother blessed her, saying: 


Thou art our sister, be thou mother of thousands of millions, 
and let thy seed possess the gate of those which hate them.? 


Thus, marriage is not only a natural contract and a civil contract; 
it is also a religious union. It has certainly been so regarded from 
the very early days of Christianity. For marriage is the union not 
only of two natural persons, but of two reasonable and spiritual 


beings. Its chief object, in fact, is the production of other beings who — 


will similarly have a spiritual existence, as well as a bodily or 
material one. : 
The spiritual union effected by marriage is, by its very nature, an 


indissoluble bond. The authority for this opinion is to be found in 


the words of our Lord Himself. When asked by the Pharisees, who 


3. Gen. 24:60. 
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had put the question for the purpose of tempting Him, whether it 
is “lawful for a man to put away his wife for any cause,” He replied 
by a reference to the original object of the institution of marriage: 


Therefore shall a man leave his father and mother and shall 
cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh.‘ 


And He added, “What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” 

When the Pharisees urged in reply the Mosaic permission for a 
husband to give his wife a bill of divorcement for various causes, 
_ Jesus answered in language which clearly shows that the laxity of the 
Levitical law in this respect was to be corrected under His dispensa- 
tion. He continued, a little later, saying: 


Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery against her. 

And if a woman shall put away her husband, and be married 
to another, she committeth adultery.5 


There has been much discussion with regard to the so-called 
“exceptions” peculiar to St. Matthew’s Gospel. It may be enough to 
point out that almost certainly the “exceptions,” as Dr. Frederick C. 
Grant has said, “reflect the incipient canon law, or at least the prac- 
tice of the group whose tradition is reflected in the Jewish Gospel of 
Matthew.” It is also to be remembered that the reading in St. 
Matthew is clearly opposed to the earlier teaching of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, and also to St. Luke, and is contrary to the positive statement 
of St. Paul, where he gives, not his own opinion, but the “command- 
ment of the Lord”: 


And unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord: 
Let not the wife depart from her husband: 

But, and if she depart, let her remain unmarried or be recon- 
ciled to her husband; and let not the husband put away his 
wife.§ 


4. Gen. 2:24. 
5. Mark 10:11-12. 
6. I Cor. 7:10. 
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As a result of the investigations and labors of many scholars, it 
would seem clear that the consistent teaching of our Lord was that 
any dissolution of marriage for causes arising subsequent to the 
union, is forbidden. The questions which inevitably arise as to 
whether our Lord was laying down a law for all society, or only for 
members of the Kingdom, and whether He was legislating at all in 
His pronouncements, it is not our purpose to discuss. 

That the religious character of the matrimonial bond has been 
recognized from the earliest times, is further supported in the writ- 
ings of the early Church Fathers. Ignatius, writing to Polycarp early 
in the second century says: 


It becomes those that marry and are given in marriage to take 
upon them this yoke with the consent and direction of the 
Bishop, that their marriage may be according to the will of God 


and not their own lusts.” 


Tertullian Ca.p. 160-220) writes: 


How shall I sufficiently set forth the happiness of that mar- 
triage which the Church brings about by her procurement, and 
the oblation confirms and angels report, when love and the 
Father ratifies?® 


St. Ambrose (A.p. 324-397) writes: 


As marriage must be sanctified by the Priest’s sanction and 
blessing, how can that be called a marriage where there is no 
agreement of faithr? 


In the Thirteenth Canon of the Council of Carthage, a.p. 398, 
it is ordered that the bride and bridegroom be presented by their 
parents and friends to a Priest for benediction; and in the Laws of 


King Edmund (946) we read: 


The Priest shall be at the marriage and shall celebrate the 


Ep. to Polycarp, n. 5. 
Ad Uxor., II:9. 
Ep. xix. 


Nate erind 
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union according to custom, with God’s blessing and with sol- 
emnity. 


These references, which could be multiplied, are enough to show 
how completely alien to the spirit of early Christianity is the modern 
system of marriage by civil contract only. 

It is not only, however, as a religious contract but as a (lesser) 
Sacrament, or sacramental ordinance, that marriage is regarded by 
the Church of Christ. Our Lord, by proclaiming the unity and in- 
dissolubility of marriage, makes it abundantly clear that He wished 
it to be regarded by Christians as holier and more sacred than it had 
ever been in the past. By His teaching, human marriage has become 
Holy Matrimony. Through the sanctification of the human relation- 
ship, marriage has been elevated to a supernatural means of Grace, 
and that original intention which God purposed in instituting it has 
been restored. It was, in fact, only by reflecting upon the holiness of 
marriage as constituted by Christ Himself, that Christian thought 
gradually became conscious of its sacramental efficacy and could 
come to apprehend the full meaning of the complete sanctification 
of the human relationship. 

That Matrimony is a true Sacrament of the New Law is most 
definitely and explicitly proclaimed by the Roman Catholic Council 
of Trent. 


If anyone saith that Matrimony is not truly and properly one 
of the seven Sacraments of the evangelical Law, instituted by 
Christ the Lord; but that it has been invented by men in the 
Church, and that it does not confer Grace; let him be an- 
athema.?° 

The reason why marriage was not expressly and formally in- 
cluded among the sacraments earlier, and the denial of it 
branded as heresy, is to be found in the historical development 
of the doctrine regarding the sacraments; but the fact itself may 
be traced to Apostolic times. With regard to the several religious 
rites designated as “Sacraments of the New Law,” there was 
always in the Church a profound conviction that they conferred 
interior Divine grace. But the grouping of them into one and 


10. Sess. XXIV, Can. I. 
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the same category was left for a later period, when the dogmas — 
of faith in general began to be scientifically examined and 
systematically arranged.1! 


The classical Scriptural text for the sacramental character of 
marriage is Ephesians 5:22 ff., where the apostle declares that the 
relation between husband and wife should be as the relation be- 
tween Christ and His Church. He concludes: “This is a great mys- 
tery, but I speak in Christ and in the Church.” That is to say, the — 
love of Christian spouses for each other should be analogous to the 
love between Christ and the Church, because marriage as a symbol 
of the union of Christ with the Church is a great mystery. It would 
not be a mysterious symbol of this union unless, by conferring the 
supernatural life of grace, it actually caused this union to be realized. 

Further confirmatory evidence of the sacramental character of 
Matrimony, i.e., that it confers grace, and is to be considered, there- 
fore, as a true Clesser) Sacrament, is found, at least implicitly, in the 
writings of many of the early Church Fathers. For example, Ter- 
tullian, while still a Catholic Christian, writes: 


. .. If therefore, such a marriage is pleasing to God, where- 
fore should it not turn out happily, so that it will not be trou- | 
bled by afflictions and needs, and obstacles, and contaminations, 
since it enjoys the protection of the Divine grace?!? 


Again, in a letter to Vigilius, St. Ambrose says: 


We know that God is the Head and Protector, who does not 
permit that another’s marriage-bed be defiled; and further, that 
one guilty of such a crime sins against God whose command he 
contravenes and whose bond of grace he loosens. Therefore, 
since he has sinned against God, he now loses his participation 
in the heavenly Sacrament.!3 


St. Augustine, in his book, De Bono Conjugali, writes: 


11. Cath. Ency., Vol. IX, pp. 707-708. 
12. Ad Uxor., II:7. 
13. Ep., xliii: 3. 
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But since out of many souls there shall be, hereafter, one city 
of such as have one soul and one heart towards God: which 
perfection of our unity shall be hereafter, after this sojourn in 
a strange land, wherein the thoughts of all shall neither be 
hidden one from another, nor shall be in any manner opposed 
one to another; on this account the Sacrament of Marriage of 
our time hath been so reduced to one man and one wife, as that 
it is not lawful to ordain any as a steward of the Church save 
the husband of one wife.!4 


And, in another place, he writes: 


Undoubtedly it belongs to the essence of this Sacrament that 
when man and wife are once united by marriage this bond 
remains indissoluble throughout their lives. . . .15 


The doctrine that Marriage is a Sacrament of the New Law has 
never been a matter of dispute between the Western and Eastern 
Churches, though the latter were somewhat slower to arrive at the 
full sacramental view. It is true that while the nature of Matrimony 
is often treated in the early Greek Fathers, and that, in fact, it 
became subject to very definite ecclesiastical regulations, its sacra- 
mental character was not explicitly stated at a very early date. Up 
to and through the eighth century, the canons of Councils and im- 
perial law codices contain many details regarding Marriage, but there 
is very little in the writings of the theologians. Evidently the social 
aspects of Matrimony were of more concern during these years. 
However, the language of the Greek Orthodox Catechism is very 
definite: 


The Sacrament of Marriage is the Sacrament in which, while 
the celebrating Priest joins the hands of those two who wish to 
get united by the bonds of Matrimony, and while he invokes the 
divine blessing upon them, the grace of God really descends 
upon them to unite them in an indissoluble union for mutual 
help and the procreation of children in Christ. Such is Marriage 
which was established originally by God, who joined Adam and 
Eve in Paradise as husband and wife; it was blessed by the pres- 


14. Chap. 21. 
15. Chap. 2. 
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ence of our Lord at Cana; it was explicitly spoken of by St. Paul 
as a “great mystery.” The same St. Paul by comparing the rela- 
tions of the married couple to the relations existing between 
Christ and His Church exalts the sanctity of Wedlock, and 
declares, that, by its nature, it is indissoluble, since our Lord 
Himself shall be in a state of unity with His beloved Church 
throughout all the ages.!¢ 


The first definite opposition to the accepted view of the Catholic 
Churches, both East and West, arose with the coming of the Refor- 
mation. The Reformation was not an entirely theological or doctrinal 
movement. Economic, political, and practical factors were prominent, 
as is clearly seen in the new views concerning Marriage expounded 
by the great Reformers. There was, at this time, a new emphasis on 
the ethics of the State, and the whole medieval system was set aside. 
The power and authority of the State, which seemed to take the 
place of the “corrupt” visible Church, were greatly magnified. The 
sacramental view of Marriage was generally rejected, and also the 
doctrine of the indissolubility of wedlock. The words of Martin 
Luther are unmistakable: 


Not only is marriage regarded as a sacrament without the 
least warrant of Scripture, but the very traditions which extol it 
as a sacrament have turned it into a farce. Let me explain. We 
said that there is in every sacrament a word of divine promise 
to be believed by whoever receives the sign, and that the sign 
alone cannot be the sacrament. Now we read nowhere that the 
man who marries a wife receives any grace of God. Nay, there 
is not even a divinely instituted sign in marriage, for nowhere 
do we read that marriage was instituted by God to be a sign of 
anything. To be sure, whatever takes place in a visible manner 
may be regarded as a type or figure of something invisible; but 
types and figures are not sacraments in the sense in which we 
use the term. Furthermore, since marriage existed from the be- 
ginning of the world, and is still found among unbelievers, it 
cannot possibly be called a sacrament of the New Law and the 
exclusive possession of the Church. The marriages of the an- 

cients were no less sacred than ours, nor are those of unbelievers 


16. P. 44. 
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less true marriages than those of believers, and yet they are not 
regarded as sacraments.!7 


And the words of Calvin are equally plain: 


The last of all is Marriage, which, while all admit it to be an 
institution of God, no man ever saw to be a sacrament until the 
time of Gregory. And would it ever have occurred to the mind 
of any sober man? It is a good and holy ordinance of God. And 
agriculture, architecture, shoemaking, and shaving, are lawful 
ordinances of God; but they are not sacraments. For a sacrament, 
the thing required is not only that it be a work of God, but that 
it be an external ceremony appointed by God to confirm a 
promise. That there is nothing of the kind in marriage, even 
children can judge. But it is a sign, they say, of a sacred thing, 
that is, of the spiritual union of Christ with the Church. If by 
the term “sign” they understand a symbol set before us by God 
to assure us of our faith, they wander widely from the mark. If 
they mean merely a sign because it has been employed as a 
similitude, I will show how acutely they reason. Paul says, “One 
star differeth from another star in glory, so also is the resur- 
rection of the dead.” Here is one sacrament. Christ says, “The 
Kingdom of heaven is like a mustard seed.” Here is another 
sacrament. Again, “The Kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven.” 
Here is a third sacrament. Isaiah says, “He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd.” Here is a fourth sacrament. In another passage 
he says, “The Lord shall go forth as a mighty man.” Here is a 
fifth sacrament. And where will be the end or limit? Everything 
in this way will be a sacrament. All the parables and similitudes 
in Scripture will be so many sacraments.!8 


In these pronouncements the mind and teaching of the universal 
Church are entirely disregarded, and the Catholic doctrine as to the 
nature of Marriage is clearly misunderstood. 


For the valid administration of any Sacrament, a certain Matter 
and Form, and a proper minister are required. In Holy Matrimony 
the Matter and Form are not so clearly marked as, for example, in 


17. Works, Vol. 2, p. 257 CHolman pub. ), 
18. Institutes, Bk. 4, c. 19, sec. 34. 
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Baptism. From very early times, one basic principle has been assumed 
throughout, namely, that marriage is contracted through the mutual, 
expressed consent of the parties involved. It is, therefore, the general 
opinion of Catholic theologians, that the Matter and Form alike are 
contained in the mutual consent of the contracting parties to live 
together according to God’s “holy ordinance.” The “ministers” of the 
Sacrament are the man and the woman, and nothing further than 
this mutual consent is strictly required to constitute the Sacrament of 
Holy Matrimony. Of course, as in the case of the other Sacraments, 
the parties must be baptized. Yet, while mutual consent thus consti- 
tutes the marriage, it seems fit and proper that the blessing of the 
Church, though not in itself essential, should be added. As a matter 
of fact, both the Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches 
now require such a blessing as a matter of positive law, and it has 
always been regarded as most desirable in the Anglican Communion. 
As Doctor Francis J. Hall has said of the Church’s blessing, “No 
other method is regular or fully harmonizes with the sacred dignity 
of Christian Matrimony.” 
The objects of Holy Matrimony are three: 


1. “The procreation of children, to be brought up in the fear and 
nurture of the Lord.” It may, therefore, be stated as certain, that so- 
called marriages based on that selfishness which refuses the responsi- 
bility of children, are un-Christian, and often end in mutual un- 
happiness. 

2. “The mutual society, help, and comfort, that one ought to have 
of the other.” Marriage is far more than a mere physical union in one 
flesh, though this is an important factor of it. But this physical union 
in the marriage relationship should and must grow into something far 
greater and finer; a real union of hearts and will and purposes in life, 
strengthened and made firm by a common faith in God and a mutual 
sharing in the full life of the Church. 

3. The final object of Holy Matrimony is the “preservation of 
that purity to which we are called by our Lord Himself.” The mar- 
riage bond is, in our Lord’s teaching, indissoluble. Faithfulness to it 
is enjoined and commanded by God. Adultery, therefore, for the 
Christian is a grievous sin. The marital relationship itself, however, 
can and ought to be a means of growing into that complete oneness 
which our Lord Jesus Christ sets before us as the true end of Matri-- 
mony, that “they are no more two, but one flesh.” 


@5 CHAPTER THIRTEEN 6 


ABSOLUTION—HOLY ORDERS—UNCTION OF THE SICK 


ABSOLUTION 


The sacramental ordinance of Absolution (more commonly called 
“Penance” or “Confession” is a natural development of our Lord’s 
teaching and revelation concerning the forgiveness of sins. A careful 
reading of the relevant New Testament passages makes it clear that 
He Himself, in His own Person, is the fountainhead, so to speak, of 
Absolution, and that the Apostles were the channels, through which 
forgiveness of sins was mediated to the Church at large. The prin- 
ciple involved is most clearly implied in the following passage from 


St. Mark’s Gospel: 


When Jesus saw their faith he said unto the sick of the palsy, 
Son, thy sins be forgiven thee. 

But there were certain of the Scribes sitting there, and reason- 
ing in their hearts, | 

Why does this man thus speak blasphemies? who can forgive 
sins but God only? 

And immediately when Jesus perceived in his spirit that they 
so reasoned within themselves, he said unto them, Why reason 
ye these things in your hearts? 

Whether is it easier to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins 
be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise and take up thy bed, and walk? 

But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, Che saith to the sick of the palsy, ) 

I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way 
into thine house.! 


It is evident from our Lord’s words here, that He considered 


1. Mark 2:5-11. 
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Himself to have the power of forgiving sins, which was proven by 
the act of delivering the paralytic from his bodily infirmity. Not only, 
therefore, can we be certain that there is a Divine Power in heaven 
able to absolve, but also a Human Person on earth, the “Son of 
Man,” to mediate this forgiveness. 

That our Lord, as Head of His Church, bestowed upon His 
apostles this capacity to become channels for the conveyance of this 
same gift, is made explicit in several other passages in the Gospels. 
On two occasions, He had promised to give them the power and 
authority of binding and loosing in heaven by their acts of binding 
and loosing on earth.? This, certainly, could mean only that their 
absolutions would be ratified by God. The actual bestowal of the 
power took place shortly before His Ascension, as the following 
passage states: 


Then Jesus said to them again, Peace be unto you: as my 
Father hath sent me, even so I send you. 

And when he had said this, He breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 

Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.? 


We can best sum up the whole matter by quoting the words of 
Bishop Kenneth E. Kirk: 


The sacrament of absolution . . . has as its primary purpose 
the restoration of a Christian to that state of grace in the Church 
which he has forfeited by sin. It effects this result by extending 
to the sinner the forgiveness won for him by Christ's death upon 
the cross, the authority to act on God’s behalf in this matter Cas 
in other sacraments) having been committed by our Lord to his 
apostles, and by them transmitted to their successors. Thus in 
the Ordinal of the Church of England every priest receives this 
commission in our Lord’s own words, “Whose sins thou dost 
forgive they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain they 
are retained.” 


2. Matt. 16:19; 18:18. 
3. Jno. 20:21-23. 
4. K. E. Kirk, The Ministry of Absolution, p. 3. 
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The Theology of Absolution 


a) The Matter: 

There has never been, among theologians, a consensus of opinion 
as to the Matter of Absolution. Strictly speaking, there is none. Yet 
some theologians have taught that the Absolution proper, with the 
laying on of the priest’s hand, either physically or morally, consti- 
tutes the Matter. More generally prevalent is the opinion that the 
whole act of repentance on the part of the sinner should be defined 
as the Matter. 

All Catholic theologians agree that the act of repentance, i.e., an 
act signifying a change of life resulting from a change of heart, 
contains three necessary elements, namely, Contrition, Confession, 
and Satisfaction, the absence of any one of which makes the absolu- 
tion ineffectual. Contrition may be defined as a genuine sorrow of 
heart because of a sin committed against God, with a sincere deter- 
mination of not sinning again. When contrition springs merely from 
a fear of punishment it is imperfect, and is more accurately termed 
“attrition.” 

Confession is the humble acknowledgment to Almighty God of 
one’s sin, and, of course, must be made in the hearing of a priest. 
Private confession to a priest is not obligatory in the Anglican Com- 
munion although it is recommended for anyone who is unable to 
“quiet his own conscience.”> It may be well, in this connection, to 
quote Bishop Kirk’s wise words: 


The special benefit of private confession and absolution is that 
it enables the priest to help the penitent to full acknowledgment 
of his sins to God, to sincerity of repentance, and to new resolu- 
tions to lead a life of voluntary self-discipline. Such help and 
encouragement given by the priest are not of the essence of the 
sacrament, but centuries of experience have proved their value.§ 


Satisfaction is the sincere effort on the part of the sinner to do 
all he can to undo his past sin. In the case of private confession it 
consists of certain actions, prescribed by the priest, indicative of the 


5. American Book of Common Prayer, p. 88. 
6. -Ibid., p: 3. 
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earnest desire of the penitent “to lead a new life and to make repara- 
tion for the past.” 


b) The Form: 

Most theologians agree that no particular Form of absolution is 
essential; it may be precatory or indicative. Many Western theolo- 
gians maintain that the essential Form, in the case of private con- 
fession, is “I absolve thee.” 


c) The Effects: 
The inward grace of Absolution is, clearly, the forgiveness of 
sin, and restoration to God’s favor. 


ad) ‘The Minister: 
The Minister of Absolution is always a bishop or a priest. 


HOLY ORDERS 


Holy Order is the name given to the sacramental ordinance by 
which a man is separated out from the rank of layman to be inti- 
mately bound to the Ministry of the Church, and to exercise holy 
functions for the service of God and the salvation of souls. Our 
Lord, having ascended into Heaven, there to continue forever His 
mediatorial work as prophet, priest, and king on our behalf, has 
appointed an official priesthood to carry on his work of mediation 
upon earth. This is clear from the words spoken shortly before His 
Ascension: 


As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And when 
He had said this, He breathed on them and said, “Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.”? 


The Christian Ministry had its rise in the Apostolic fountain- 
head. Christ Jesus Himself separated, educated, and instituted the 
Apostolate, and after the withdrawal of His visible presence, the 
Apostles, inspired by the full consciousness of a divine commission 
and authority, began their missionary work. They possessed a stew- 


7. Jno. 20:21. Cf. Luke 3:22. 
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ardship and a pastorate of souls, a function of government, and a 
corresponding power which they intended to perpetuate in the life 
of the Church. ‘The Church did not develop her ministry from below, 
but received it from above by Apostolic authorization. The New 
Testament itself furnishes us with a record of the origin of a perma- 
nent ministry in the Church which appears as the outcome of the 
Apostolate. The Apostles themselves were witnesses of the Resurrec- 
tion, and the founders of the organization of the Church. More than 
this, however, they were pastors, stewards, and rulers of the Church.® 
Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit they provided for the future 
administration of the Church. By the time of St. Ignatius Cc. 110) at 
least, Apostolic authority had been passed on to the three orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons. In fact, nearly all of the Apostolic 
Fathers bear witness to the Apostolic succession of the Ministry. 
They seem to regard it as God’s permanent provision for His Church. 


1. The Diaconate 


The word “deacon” is derived from the Greek 38:éxovoe, 
meaning “minister” or “server.” ‘Thus, deacons are men who render 
service, spiritual or religious, and minister in other ways to the edifi- 
cation of the Church. In the more technical sense of the term, they 
are men who minister to bishops and priests in the discharge of their 
official duties. ‘Their functions are to assist the priest in divine serv- 
ices, to baptize in the absence of a priest, to catechize the youth, to 
administer alms to the poor, to preach, if authorized to do so by the 
bishop, and to read the Scriptures in the Church. The origin of the 
office is described in the Book of Acts.? It is mentioned again in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, and the indispensable qualifications for 
its tenure are stated in First ‘Timothy.!° The Diaconate has always 
been sharply distinguished from the Priesthood—more so, in fact, 
than is the Episcopate. St. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, says: 


_ The Apostles ordained the first among their converts after 


8. Acts 1:22; 4:33; 5:13; 6:2; Matt. 19:28; Luke 22:30. 
Matt. 19:28; Luke 22:30. 

9. Acts 6:1-7. 

10. I Tim. 3:8-13._ 
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examining their spirit, to be bishops and deacons. Nor is this 
anything new, for sacred Scripture says, “I will constitute their 
bishops in justice and their deacons in faith.”?4 


And again, St. Ignatius, speaking of the divine constitution of 
the Church, implies that it cannot exist without deacons: 


Likewise let all respect the deacons as Jesus Christ, and also 
the bishop, who is the type of the Father, and the presbyters as 
the council of God and the college of the Apostles. Without 
these [three] the name of “Church” is not given.!? 


2. The Priesthood 


The word “priest” is generally considered as having a double deri- 
vation. It represents the two Greek words rpecéutep0¢, “presbyter,” 
and tees, “sacrificing priest.” When we say that a Christian priest 
is both a presbyter and a sacrificing priest (sacerdos), we mean by 
the latter term to point to him as the necessary instrument for the 
offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The offered sacrifice, of course, 
is not his alone, but also that of the people. ‘This is made particularly 
clear in the Roman Liturgy, which directs the priest to say, “Pray 
that my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable.” 

That there has been a priesthood distinct from the Episcopate 
from very early times, is attested, as we have seen, by St. Ignatius. 
That this distinction does not appear more explicit either in the New 
Testament writings, or in the early Fathers, is due to the fact that 
mpesedtepog was used, in both cases, interchangeably with éxtoxomog. 
Quite clearly, the word xpecdtep0g as a technical term to designate 
the intermediary stage between bishop and deacon, had passed 
through a process of development by the time of St. Ignatius. ‘The 
stages of this process have been well described by a Roman Catholic 
theologian, in these words: 


In itself the name rpecbitepo: designated the presiding offi- 
cers in general; but long before the signification became gener- 
erally accepted, popular usage had coined the name Staxovor 
for the lowest class of Church officials. For these the faithful 


11. Ad. Corinth., XLII: 4, 5. 
12. Ad. Trall., 3. 
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first required a clear designation, because they were in close 
contact with them every day. Thus, after this new name became 
current, the xpecéitegor were divided into dtaxover and non- 
Sidxoyot. The latter were called émtoxomo: C“overseers”) or 
motusveg (“shepherds”). When, at the close of the Apostolic age 
(67-110), this terminology proved inadequate, the word 
éntsxonot, which, in contradistinction to mpecdtepot was gener- 
ally employed in the singular number, became the technical 
term for the chief shepherd of a diocese; the middle class con- 
tinued to be called mowéveg or, noccbitseot. The circumstance 
that eecéicepo was a technical term among Jews and pagans, 
helped to give this word the preference over others still in use 
for the aforesaid middle class of officials, and thus, to make it 
the terminus technicus for this class.13 


The work and functions of the Priesthood are clearly set forth in 
the commission, as stated in the American Book of Common Prayer. 


Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office and Work of a Priest 
in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the Impo- 
sition of our hands, Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are for- 
given; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained. And 
be thou a faithful Dispenser of the Word of God, and of his 
holy Sacraments; in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.'4 


Three basic ideas are embodied in this commission: (1) The 
power of absolution, (2) the authority to preach and to teach, and 
(3) the administration of the Sacraments. It is to be noted that 
though these distinctive functions are expressed only in the com- 
mission given to the second order of the Ministry, yet they are not 
limited to that order, for a measure of the grace of the Priesthood 
extends to the Diaconate. 


3. The Episcopate 


The essential and distinguishing function of a bishop is to ordain 


13. Pohle-Preuss, The Sacraments, Vol. 4, pp. 95 ff. 
14. Book of Common Prayer, p. 543. 
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and consecrate. In the Anglican Communion only a bishop can 
administer Confirmation. In the Eastern Orthodox, and occasionally 
in the Roman Catholic Churches, a priest may confirm, but he must 
use chrism which has been blessed by a bishop. The bishop is the 
chief pastor of his diocese. He is the acknowledged guardian of the 
Faith, and it is his duty to administer the laws of the Church. He 
is also the official representative of his diocese at meetings of provin- 
cial synods, general conventions, and at any larger assemblies that 
may be called together by the Church. In most of the dioceses of the 
Anglican Communion, bishops are elected by the clergy and lay 
representatives. While, normally, a single bishop is in full charge of 
a diocese, in some parts of the Anglican Communion there are also 
“coadjutor” and “suffragan” bishops who help the diocesan bishop in 
his work. Coadjutor bishops succeed to the diocese upon the death 
or retirement of the diocesan; suffragan bishops do not. 


4. Holy Order as a sacrament 


The sacramental character of Holy Order rests on the fact that 
ordination is not merely appointment to an office, but the bestowal 
of a divine gift by an outward sign, i.e., the laying on of hands. In 
the Book of Acts we read that the disciples, at the bidding of the 


Apostles, chose seven deacons: 


These they set before the Apostles, and ae praying, im- 
posed hands upon them.!° 


Again, the account of the ordination of Paul and Barnabas is 
recorded in these words: 


Then they, fasting and praying, and imposing their hands 


upon them, sent them away.!¢ 


That the imposition of hands communicates internal grace is 


explicitly stated in the First Epistle to Timothy, where St. Paul 


admonishes his disciple not to neglect “the grace that is in thee, 


15. Acts 6:6. 
16. Acts 13:3. 
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which was given thee by prophecy, with imposition of the hands of 
the presbytery.”!” Here, clearly, the permanent grace communicated 
by Holy Orders is described as an effect of the imposition of hands. 
In this case the Apostle does not speak of the rite as administered by 
his own hands, but by the presbytery. The expression “given thee 
by prophecy,” probably means that St. Paul had felt himself to be 
prophetically inspired when he chose his favorite disciple for epis- 
copal honors. 

There is no explicit proof from Scripture that Ordination was 
instituted by Christ. However, if it be agreed that this rite is a visible 
sign conferring invisible grace, dominical institution may be assumed, 
since no one except the God-man Himself could establish such a 
connection. 


5. The Matter 
The Matter of ordination is the laying on of hands. This and: 


this only is of the essence of the Sacrament; all other ceremonies 
connected with it are but ritual. The “delivery of the instruments” 
Ci.e., of the paten with bread and chalice with wine) was held by 
many to be the Matter in the Middle Ages. However, since this 
practice was unknown to the early Church, this view has been uni- 
versally abandoned. In the Anglican Communion a copy of the New 
Testament is given to a deacon, and a Bible to a priest or bishop. 


6. The Form 


With regard to the Form there has been much controversy. All 
now agree that the Form consists of the prayer which sets forth the 
order to which it is intended to raise the person. 


7. The Inward Grace 


The Inward Grace is the gift of the Holy Ghost conferring power 
and authority to perform the work of the order to which the person 
is ordained and grace to live worthy of so holy a calling. As is the 
case with Baptism and Confirmation, Holy Orders imprints an 
indelible mark on the soul of the recipient. 


17. I Tim. 4:14. 
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8. The Minister 


The Minister of this Sacrament is the bishop alone. In accord- 
ance with ancient Canon Law the bishop alone lays his hands upon 
the person to be ordered deacon; the bishop and assisting priests 
upon the head of him to be ordained priest; and three bishops lay 
their hands upon the person to be consecrated bishop. While this 
last is an almost universal custom and in accordance with Canon 
Law, nearly all theologians agree that one bishop is sufficient to make 
the act valid. Theologians are not agreed as to the position of the 
other bishops who lay on their hands with the principal consecrator. 
The great majority affirm that they are co-consecrators, and that 
should one or two fail, either in intention or otherwise, the third 
would supply the loss. ‘This view, however, is not universally 
accepted in the Roman Communion. 


UNCTION OF THE SICK 


The Anglican rite of Unction of the Sick must be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the Roman Catholic Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
According to the Council of Trent, Extreme Unction is the comple- 
tion of Penance and of the whole Christian life. The fourteenth 
session of the Council explicitly states that: 


If any saith that Extreme Unction is not truly and properly a 
Sacrament instituted by Christ our Lord and promulgated by 
the blessed Apostle St. James, but is only a rite received from 
the Fathers, or a human figment, let him be anathema.}8 


Then is then explained more fully: 


The sacred unction of the sick was instituted by Christ our 
Lord as truly and properly a Sacrament of the New Law, insin- 
uated indeed in Mark (6:13), but recommended and promul- 
gated to the faithful by James the Apostle and cousin of our 
Lord. “Is any man, he saith, sick among you? Let him bring in 


18. Sess. XIV, Can. I. 
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the priests of the Church and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord, and the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick man; and the Lord shall raise him up; and if 
he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” [Jas. 5:14 ff.] In 
which words, as the Church has learned from Apostolic tradi- 
dition, received from hand to hand, he teaches the matter, the 
form, the proper minister, and the effect of this salutary 
Sacrament.!9 


For Roman Catholicism, Extreme Unction is essentially the Sac- 
rament of the dying, the proper effect of which is the perfect healing 
of the soul with a view to its immediate entrance into glory, unless, 
of course, it should happen that the restoration of bodily health be 
more expedient. For Anglicanism, the term Extreme Unction in the 
Roman sense of the “last of the anointings,” has no meaning, since 
there are no other anointings. 

The Anglican Communion, however, does teach the sacramental 
character of Unction of the Sick, and the American Prayer Book 
provides a form for its administration. ‘The New Testament founda- 
tion for the rite is, of course, James 5:14-16, supported by Mark 
6:13 ff. The Matter is pure olive oil; the Form is the prayer for 
recovery: 


I anoint thee with oil Cor I lay my hand upon thee), In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
beseeching the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, that all thy pain 
and sickness of body being put to flight, the blessing of health 


may be restored unto thee. Amen.?° 


The inward effect is both the forgiveness of sins and the streng- 
thening of the spirit. Since the rite does not convey “character,” as 
do Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Orders, it may be repeated 
whenever there is serious sickness. ‘The Minister of the rite is either 
a bishop or a priest. The practice of the Anglican Church, generally, 
is to anoint merely the forehead. 


19, Sess. XIV, Chap. 1. 
20. American Book of Common Prayer, p. 320. 
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